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Events of the eck. 


Tue abdication of the Kaiser was announced by 
Prince Max on November 9th. He has surrendered 
(though tardily) his power without a word, and sought a 
retreat in Holland, accompanied by the Crown Prince. 
His presence there will be embarrassing to the Dutch 
and to the new German Government, and in the end a 
second Longwood may be fitted up for him on 
sure distant South American estate. In the manifesto 
announcing the end of the Prussian Monarchy, Prince 
M'.x stated that he intended to propose Ebert, the 
Majority Socialist leader, as Chancellor, to the Regent. 
There was and will be no Regent. Apparently, even 
before this manifesto was issued, a de facto Government 
of Majority Socialists had constituted itself, and before 
noon this Government had, at the instance of a delega- 
tion of Berlin workmen, invited the co-operation of the 
Independent Socialists with equal rights. The Berlin 
garrison seems to have gone over to the revolution with 
the minimum of hesitation, and what fighting there was, 
though severe where cadets and Jugendwehr came into 
collision with the revolutionaries, was severely limited. 
The united Socialist parties have taken complete control 
of the Government, the non-Socialists, such as Solf, 
have been withdrawn, and Ebert, retired from the 
Chancellorship, which is suppressed, becomes Foreign 
Secretary. The most serious announcement that comes 
from Berlin is that the constituent assembly has been 
postponed indefinitely. A later report brings the more 
saisfactory news that the firm attitude of the soldiers in 
Berlin has compelled the extremists of the Left to 
acknowledge the equal rights of the Majority Socialists. 
But the situation remains precarious. 

* * * 


How far the central authority in Berlin has control 
of or contact with the movement in the provinces is not 
clear. The insurrection which began in Kiel and swept 
through the naval ports does not appear to have been 
co-ordinated. At Wilhelmshaven, for instance, occurred 
scenes which were reminiscent of the brutalities at Kron- 
stadt. But the fact that Noske, who is an extremely 

“moderate, almost conservative Socialist, is at the head of 
the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ council in Kiel is 
reassuring. On the other hand, we have the challenge 





from the battleship “Strassburg ’’ to the English fleet, 
which is probably to be explained by the influence of 
those extreme Socialists (represented chiefly in the Navy 
and Berlin) whose plan is to continue the fight against 
the Wilson terms in the hope of ensuing anarchy. Mean- 
while the rulers of most of the federal states, and all the 
important ones, have been deposed. Bavaria, Saxony, 
Wiirttemberg, Baden, both Mecklenburgs, Brunswick, 
Hesse, and insignificant Reuss are all kingless. The 
liberalism of the ruler of Baden sufficed only to postpone 
his departure by a day. Where we have any particulars 
of the provincial movement, as in the case of Bavaria, 
the development is parallel to that in Berlin. 
* * * 


Toe Emperor Carl of Austria proclaimed his 
abdication on November 12th in a document which 
stamps its author with the nobility of soul which is so 
lacking to the Kaiser. He disclaimed all responsibility 
for the war, asserted his love for all his peoples, and ex- 
pressed his willingness to see German Austria united with 
the new Germany. German reports insist that he is hated 
by the Autrian Germans because of Andrassy’s offer of a 
separate peace. This hatred, if it really exists (which 
we doubt), may have been a contributing cause to the 
promptness with which German Austria has declared 
itself a part of the German Republic, an action which 
has extinguished any hopes the Habsburgs may have had 
of remaining the titular head of a federated Austria- 
Hungary. But it is more‘ likely the result of the 
Socialists having seized complete control of the German- 
Austrian Government. Concerning the conditions in 
Austria-Hungary, we have little news. But actual 
starvation must certainly prevail in the towns; and it 
is likely that the economic life of the country is already 
at a standstill. The disintegration of the Empire has 
made it uncertain whether the Slav States intend to 
assume their share of the enormous financial obligations 
incurred by the joint government. Unless they do, not 
merely the loan scrip but the note currency becomes 
valueless, and the inevitable disaster will involve all the 
States equally. It will be impossible to carry on 
industry anywhere in them. 

* * * 

Some definite news comes from the South Slavs. The 
friction between them and the Italians is becoming acute. 
The Italians have already, quite without justification, 
occupied Fiume, an action in itself enough to provoke 
bloodshed. They further demand the complete surrender 
of all the war-material in the South Slav countries. 
The Slavs assert that armistice conditions do not apply 
to them, as certainly in equity they do not, and they 
have formally requested the Entente not to occupy their 
territory, or at least not to have the occupation under- 
taken by Italian troops. The necessity of speaking a 
strong word to Italy, who seems bent on justifying every 
suspicion that has been entertained about her “‘ sacred 
egoism,’’ is the more obvious now that the union of the 
South Slav lands with Serbia has been proclaimed. The 
best way of speaking it would be the formal recognition 
of the Agram Government by the English Government. 
Unless we take this action promptly, we shall run the 
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risk of losing a great part of the moral influence which 
we possess among the South Slavs, influence which may 
be invaluable for a just settlement of the Balkans. 

+ * * 

APPARENTLY the Socialists have also seized the reins 
of government in Poland. When the Cabinet was 
reformed shortly after the German acceptance of the 
Wilson terms, the Left refused to take part. The result 
was that the Government was formed almost exciusively 
of one of the previous opposition parties—namely, the 
National-Democrats, who are led by M. Roman Dmowski. 
Now the Social Democrats, under M. Daszynski, have 
assumed power. The main difference between the two 
parties is on internal policy. The National Democrats 
are emphatically a propertied party, with strong anti- 
Semitic proclivities. Since few countries are in greater 
need of agrarian and social reform than Poland, the 
establishment of a moderate Socialist Government is to 
be welcomed. Moreover, though M. Daszynski’s party 
is extremely patriotic, it will probably be prepared to 
waive many of the more extravagant claims put forward 
by the National-Democrats, particularly now that 
Germany is on the way to become a Socialist Republic. 
On republican lines, with a general measure of agrarian 
reform, a stable settlement of Eastern Europe comes 
within our reach. But everything depends upon whether 
the Russian influence upon Central Europe will be greater 
or less than the Central European influence upon Russia. 


* * * 


THE armistice was signed early on Monday morning ; 
and, according to agreement, hostilities ceased six hours 
later—-at 11 a.m. The terms of the armistice are the 
fulfilment in technical language of Mr. Wilson’s condition 
that the war should be virtually ended by them. An 
armistice does not ordinarily mean or imply this; but in 
the present case the conditions are such that, even if she 
would, Germany could not effectively resume operations. 
The first military condition is the partial disarmament 
implied in the surrender of 5,000 guns (half field end half 
heavy), 30,000 machine-guns, 3,000 Minenwerfer, and 
2,000 aeroplanes. This implies good security against the 
resumption of hostilities. The evacuation of the country 
up to the Rhine and six miles along the river beyond, 
and the occupation of a deep bridgehead (nearly 20 miles 
radius) about Mainz, Coblenz, Cologne, give the Allies 
a sort of “ Trentino ’’ in Germany. The moral value of 
this condition is considerable; but its military effect is 
beyond exaggeration. At this point we reach a far more 
questionable point of the armistice, which we 
deeply regret. This is the cession of 5,000 loco- 
motives and 5,000 motor lorries. It is 
apparently, to be a reparation for the transport 
confiscated during the war. If it is, it is an obvious over- 
insurance, considering what the state of Germany is 
to-day. She is all but starving, and she is in the throes 
of revolution. If we suddenly cut down her transport, 
the delicate machinery of internal supply may give way 
quickly, and we assume a dreadful responsibility. It is 
somewhat relieved by a promise to provision the country, 
a pledge which Mr. Wilson, translating the military 
dialect into the language of humanity, has promptly 


endorsed. 


meant, 


* * * 

THE naval clauses are even more drastic than the 
military ones. All submarines are to Le handed over 
or put under effective supervision. ‘This is a condition 
to which no doubt the Germans would very easily agree, 
since otherwise there would be little chance of the Allies 
carrying out the provisions of Clause XXVI. The 
surface naval ships are to be treated like the submarines, 





either interned or disarmed, and put under complete 
supervision. The navy ceases with such a condition, and 
the possible occupation of Heligoland could hardly afford 
so complete a control of the German ships. The pro- 
visions as to mines are the least part of the problem. 
Even with our huge fleet of mine-sweepers, there will 
probably be disasters from mines for some time to come. 
The maintenance of the blockade seems an unnecessary 
hardship in view of the strictness of the other conditions, 
and we like it no more when we recollect that it may 
not be so great a burden as it looks. Germany is the 
best organizer in the world, and war material] will now 
be available in other directions. The armistice terms 
are, as we have said, almost as heavy as one can imagine. 
They were no doubt modelled somewhat on the terms of 
the armistice in the Franco-Prussian war, and that no 
doubt is military justice. But Germany is now defence- 
less, and her existing rulers neither could nor would 


resume the war. 
* * * 


THE war has come to an end with the British 
appropriately at Mons (where they opened it by a battle 
which should never have been fought) and the Americans 
at Sedan. The Allies have conquered Germany through 
the operation of sea-power ; since, before the end, the 
two rival theories were in full play. Germany held that 
sea-power could be defeated by land-power, provided it 
was sufficiently comprehensive. But for a year Germany 
has been free to gather what she wanted from Vladivostok 
to Karelia, from Murmansk to Mesopotamia. And she 
failed. She never contemplated having so great a field 
as that, and we may feel reassured that in the future no 
Power will ever secure the alliance of a sufficiency of 
other Powers to conquer the rest of the world. From 
almost the beginning of the war Germany realized that 
her great enemy was Britain, since she represented sea- 
power, and even in the first months von Tirpitz was 
throwing out hints as to a submarine blockade. It was 
with a gesture of desperation that the unrestricted sub- 
marine campaign was at length begun: it represented a 
last attempt to break the encircling power. 

* . . 

Ir was in keeping with Germany’s fate throughout 
the war that this desperate expedient sealed her doom. 
She had marched through Belgium to secure a speedy 
victory in the West, and brought into the field thereby 
the one nation which, possessing the sea-power, could drag 
the war on indefinitely. The first submarine campaign 
instead of starving us provoked as a retaliation the 
removal of the distinction between absolute and con- 
ditional contraband, and starved Germany. Yet, once 
more, it should be realized that Germany really defeated 
herself. She could easily have fed her people if she had 
not sacrificed everything to the Moloch of War. The 
evil genius of Conscription taught her to see everyone 
and everything as potential wheels in the war-machine. 
Hence transport, labor, and food all had to follow 
the millions of able-bodied (and, recently, invalids) 
into the army service. Even granted the power 
to use this vast reservoir, she did not really know the 
business which had become almost a religion to her. 
She tried to storm Liége with only field-guns. She 
engaged on the Sambre with weaker forces than those of 
the Allies. If Kluck had thrown his whole force 
simultaneously against French at Mons nothing could 
have saved our troops. Fortunately, he threw in one 


corps and then others, but too late to accomplish his task. 
* * * 


His excuse for the Marne was that he had every 
right to suppose that Manoury’s army, being the Paris 
camp garrison, would act by the book, and remain within 
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the fortress lines. 
chances. 


The Marne ended the German 
Ypres was a corollary, and both battles were 
conspicuous for the masterly contribution of Foch. It 
is a little strange that, aided by treachery and hopeless 
mismanagement, Germany did accomplish the second 
part of her plan—to put Russia out of action. But at 
Verdun she tried for a second time in the West and 
failed, just as we tried on the Somme and the ridges 
from the Chemin des Dames to Passchendaele. The 
dilemma had become this: Without prolonged bombard- 
ment the defences would be encountered intact ; with a 
long bombardment the defenders had sufficient notice, 
and could concentrate at their leisure. The Germans 
solved the difficulty at Riga and Caporetto, and we at 
Cambrai. Surprise was still possible, and the German 
offensive with Foch’s great blows have shown that the 
solution had the greatest influence on victory. In the 
end, under the continued stress of military pressure, but 
still more of internal tension and political distraction, 
the Alliance burst asunder, and Germany was torn in 
pieces. We shall survey the war at greater length next 
week. 
* * * 

THe Prime Minister has taken sudden advantage of 
the end of the war. The Election has practically been 
fixed by him for mid-December (the nominations are to 
be for December 4th, the polling day for December 
14th), and he will then appeal for the return 
of the predominantly Tory Coalition Government 
which he formed out of the ruin of the first 
Coalition. That Government was built up for the 
purpose of the war. It is now to snatch a verdict on 
reconstruction. For this purpose a programme was 
necessary, and Mr. George sketched its outlines 
in a brilliant impressionist speech delivered to a select 
gathering of his “ Liberal ’’ friends. Its conception is 
progressive. Mr. George’s attitude was: “I am a 
Liberal, the child of Liberalism.’’ The war was to end 
in a tolerant peace. The German example of 1871 was 
to be avoided, revenge banished as an impossible basis for 
European politics, and its society founded essentially on 
disarmament and the League of Nations. At home, land 
reform—Mr. George scoffed at the pettiness of the once 
famous Budget—housing, the minimum wage, the 
raising of the physica] and intellectual standard. Ireland 
was to have Home Rule, subject to the condition of no 
coercion for Ulster. 

# * + 


Tus is very well, but it was presently made clear 
that the Liberal wine was to be mixed, more or less 
plentifully, with Conservative water. Mr. Bonar Law, 
addressing a meeting of Unionists, secured their adher- 
ence to the Coalition on his own speech and on an undis- 
closed letter from the Prime Minister. This letter, 
according to the “ Times,’’ qualified Free Trade with 
Colonial Preferences, the protection of ‘‘key’’ industries, 
and a veto on ‘‘ dumping.’ In other words a perfect 
model of modern Protection (for no one taxes food 
nowadays) may be built up on Mr. George’s formula of 
Free Trade. In the same way, Ireland may be coerced 
in the name of freedom for Ulster. 

x * ¥ 


On the whole, however, it is reasonable to suppose 
that Toryism has been given polite notice to quit. She 
loses the Welsh Church, which is the apple of the 
Cecilian eve, and a measure of bribery to Welsh parsons 
will not console her. The country landlord is doomed, 
and the urban element will have to submit to heavy 
taxation. The tactical results of the Georgian declara- 
tion are only partly developed. Mr. Asquith 





at a dinner of his Liberal friends announced his 
adhesion. This must in common decency mean the 
withdrawal of the Georgian Edict against Asquithian 
candidates. The Opposition therefore will be that 
of Labor. This is a serious change at such an hour, 
with more than half Europe in revolution. The new 
Government will by this resolve lack almost all authority. 
It will be elected by a fraction of the civilian popula- 
tion, and the Army which saved the country will be 
largely disfranchised in fact, and can in no case give a 
serious vote. The contest will be one of hypocrisies 
and reserves. This is short-range politics. The Parlia- 
ment that will issue from it will, we predict, have a 
turbulent life, and a brief one. 
* * * 


Tue Labor Party has formally broken with the 
Coalition, the resolution to withdraw its members at the 
close of the Parliament being carried at Thursday’s Con- 
ference by a majority of nearly a million votes— 
1,844,000 to 891,000. Mr. Clynes’ ill-advised threat 
that Labor would get no place at the Peace Conference 
unless it adhered to the Coalition may have influenced 
this result. Labor’s right of representation is greater 
than that of any other party, for the German delegation 
is likely to be almost purely Socialist. The decision 
will undoubtedly bring a very considerable rally to 
Labor on the part of independents, Radicals, the pro- 
gressive women, and various masses of unattached voters, 
who like a clear issue. It is indeed a decisive indication 
of how the forces of the future will be marshalled. The 
Liberal withdrawal from the fight may save some seats. 
But it greatly weakens the moral force of the party. 

% % . 


Tue address which Lord Robert Cecil gave as 
Chancellor of Birmingham University on November 12th 
was undoubtedly the best contribution that has yet been 
made from the English side (and perhaps from any other) 
to the discussion of the League of Nations. It was more 
than this; it was a reassertion of the spirit in which 
England entered upon the war, strengthened and purified 
by the ordeal. His rejection of the theory that the 
peace of the world can be securely based on the domina- 
tion, however benevolent, of a group of Powers sounds 
like sweet and solemn music in our ears. A speech such 
as this will do more to heal the wounds of the world 
than the smug gratulation of ourselves and the national 
Deity with which we are being overwhelmed. His sober 
estimate of the difficulties which stand in the way of 
that international organization for peace, without which 
we must despair of civilization, was made in a spirit 
which even the most optimistic advocates of the League 
of Nations must find salutary. 

* * * 


Lorp Rosert found two principal, and, as he 
thought, insuperable obstacles in the way of the forma- 
tion of the League as it is commonly and vaguely 
imagined—the formation of an authoritative inter- 
national sovereign body, and the establishment of an 
international armed force. The objections are not 
unfamiliar, but the forcible restatement of them was 
none the less welcome. The more clear thinking on this 
vital matter the better. But more potent than inter- 
national courts would be an organized and concentrated 
international opinion, which was already in process of 
formation. If enough time could be given for this to 
assert itself before war could be declared, and enough 
freedom allowed tothe use of the economic weapon against 
a recalcitrant nation, the end might largely be achieved 
without interference with national sovereignty. A 
general arbitration treaty, periodically renewed, would 
suffice. Finally, and perhaps most important of all, he 
emphasised the necessity of creating the new inter- 
national organization by the treaty which ends the war. 
“Few men really care what happens to posterity.”’ 
Therefore the new order must be established before the 
process of oblivion sets in. One may consider these sug- 
gestions a little too conservative ; but criticism of ideals 
animated by such a spirit cannot fail to be constructive. 
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Politics and Affairs, 





PEACE FOR EVER. 


This is the day which down the void abysm, 
At the earth-born’s * spell, yawns for Heaven’s despotism, 
And Conquest is dragged captive through the deep: 
Love, from its awful throne of patient power 

In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 

Of dread endurance, from the slippery steep, 

And narrow verge of crag-like agony springs, 

And folds over the world its healing wings. 


Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance, 
These are the seals of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s strength, 
And if, with an infirm hand, Eternity, 

Mother of many acts and hours, should free 
The serpent that would clasp her with his length, 
These are the spells with which to re-assume 

An Empire o’er the disentangled doom. 


To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite, 
To forgive wrong darker than death or night, 
To defy Power which seems omnipotent : 
To love and bear; to hope till Hope creates 

rom its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent, 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great, and joyous, beautiful and free, 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 


SHELLEY. 


Ar last the blessed hour has struck which restores light 
and life to the earth. The war is at an end. The shadow of 
its immense physical suffering still broods over thousands 
of homes, and the darker shadow of want and of 
spiritual disturbance lies heavy on the soul of man and 
on the fabric of the State. But the gigantic sin of war, 
plenteously purged by the blood of innocence, is 
no more. For some hours new, man has ceased 
to slay his brother; for some hours he has almost 
ceased to hate him. There is no longer a foe to be 
dreaded and destroyed; there is only a human being 
to be succoured and fed. Thoughts of pity and of 
love can re-enter their long desecrated home, and 
embrace not only their more familiar objects but all the 
world. Into that world an essentially new hope has been 
born. At last it is clear that peace can not only be re- 
established, but if man wills, and wills strong enough, 
need never be broken again. In this hour it is an instinct 
of natural horror to swear an eternal abstinence from 
arms. The mass of men have never looked at war 
through the cold formalism of a Pagan Church, still less 
in the savage spirit of a polluted Press. To them it has 
always appeared as State necessity, the decree of some 
hidden, unapproachable power, in the higher lights of 
duty or patriotism, or merely as the vague call of wildness 
in the blood. But never till now have they seen it 
panoplied in its complete armor of destruction. There is 
no longer any ground of compromise. They or this devil 
must go; either the nations will live in brotherhood, 
sharing the sun and its fruits, or they must tear each 
other to pieces in a last quarrel of the trough and the sty. 

This thing they will not do; the promise of the 
Tree of Life will not thus wither away. For at last we 
have found the cure of war. Call it what you will— 
Militarism, Imperialism, the ‘‘ great Power’’ idea, is 
destroyed. Of the three military Empires which made 
the war—Germany, Russia, Austria—not one is left. 
There need be no more “ Allies,’ for in the old 
European sense there are no more ‘ enemies.”’ 
Two great federations of men, exercising “ world- 
power,’’ do indeed remain, England and America. The 
latter never was, and never will be, a militarist Power. 
The first, essentially free in its institutions and in the 


* Prometheus the deliverer 





character of its people, must either quit what remains of 
its Imperialism, or perish. Under the armistice we deprive 
Germany of the power to resume the war. If we treat 
her justly at the peace, she will not complain. But when 
the final accounts are made up between the nations, dis- 
armament for one must mean disarmament for all. Europe 
has not rid itself of the Empires of the Eagle in order to 
put itself under ward to the British Lion. The world is 
a totally changed place from the international society 
of 1914. It is, we believe, dedicated henceforth to the 
pursuit of peace. But in the intervening stage it will 
be relentlessly critical of any Power, conquering or 
conquered, which would claim it as spoil for a new com- 
bination of force. England is a liberal power; her best 
thought for the world has always been liberal. But she 
holds India and Ireland by force; and many a voice from 
within urges her to stake out a new and vast dominion of 
profit and tribute, and hold it by the power of the sword 
and the sea. 

It cannot be. The world has gone through Hell to 
reach, if not Utopia, Peace. The method and meaning 
of the settlement have been determined by the power 
which gave us the final predominance on the field, and 
whose moral authority we cannot now disown. In its 
physical aspect, the peace is indeed a peace of endurance 
and valor, of the military genius of France, and the grit 
of the British nation. But, politically, it is a peace of 
Mr. Wilson, and it can only lose that complexion at 
the price of becoming a peace of Mr. Lenin. Liberalism 
won, as it were, on the post, for Mr. Wilson’s 
appeal to German democracy came just in time to save 
an almost complete re-grouping of the European main- 
land under the rule of the Reds. The danger is by no 
means over. Germany has been reconstituted as a 
democratic State, or series of States, cast in the mould of 
Socialistic or semi-Socialistic Republics. That is probably 
destined to be the common form of the civilized modern 


community. The change was a capital point for 
Mr. Wilson. It gave him the complete moral victory 
he sought. Henceforth, as the tone of his magni- 


ficent address to the German people suggests, enmity 
is at end. So it is with us; so it is with France when 
once the “ wrong ”’ of 1870 has been righted in her favor. 
A Germany of town and country Republics, settling 
down to the industrial life which made her the working 
centre of early Christendom, will have more than 
recovered her place in European civilization, and will be 
an indispensable part of it. Her place at the Council 
Board of the League of Nations was open to her from the 
moment when she accepted the fourteen points which are 
her passport to New Europe. But the great power of 
moral determination rests with this country. Lenin’s 
propaganda of blood and fire has already had its second 
startin Europe. He will be delighted to show a starving, 
maddened Germany the spectacle of a grasping Britain, 
sowing Secret Treaties and reaping rich fruits of trade 
advantage and territorial gain. Even the “Times” 
draws back in alarmed disgust from the sight of national 
“‘ offenders ’’ engaged in staking out private claims at 
Austria’s expense. It is the sorriest spectacle in 
Europe. But there are other spoilers of the battlefield 
abroad, and they covét a richer prize than the Dalmatian 
Coast. 

For our part, we believe that this great and generous 
people will put Satan behind it. It went into this war 
to end all wars. Scores of thousands of its sons have 


sealed that faith with their blood. Thousands more live 
to attest its virtue and avow their allegiance to the creed 
Where honor calls, prudence also makes her 
There is nothing for it now but the League of 
A Balkanized Europe is as impossible as a 


of Peace. 
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Nations. 
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Bolshevist one. But Balkanism will come unless a con- 
certed central force can be organized strong enough to put 
a bit in the mouth of national covetousness and to save the 
Continent from falling a joint prey to it and to the 
passionate reaction it has evoked. Who but England 
can save her? Straitened in its wealth and impover- 
ished of its manhood, the country stands at the height of 
its glory. The last great British war has been fought 
and won, the Empire of Germany has followed that of 
Spain and France, and there are no more worlds left 
to conquer. If therefore we unarm, it is because the 
long day’s work is done, and we can make the wise man’s 
gift to fortune no less than the good man’s gift to God. 
We can build no altar of Peace on fallen pride unless 
we hasten to lay beside it, in willing surrender, an offer- 
ing of triumphant power. 





THE NEW GERMAN DANGER. 

THE full flood of revolution has begun to sweep over 
Germany. The momentous question for us and the peace 
and future of the world is to know where it will halt. 
Yet we cannot know, for the answer to the question 
directly depends upon the course of action which we our- 
selves elect to take. Fortunately, the reply of President 
Wilson to the appeal of Dr. Solf—for the President’s 
statement in Congress was, if not formally, in fact a 
reply—gives us reason to hope that the action of the 
Allies will be guided by the purpose of helping the 
German people to the order and security which they need, 
and we no less than they. Slowly, all too slowly, there 
is dawning on the general mind the recognition that 
humanity and expediency alike demand that Europe 
must not be allowed to lapse into chaos. Has the recog- 
nition of this self-evident truth come too late? We are 
told that the German revolution has so far been com- 
paratively bloodless. Even the Russian Revolution was 
comparatively bloodless at the beginning. He must 
needs be a determined optimist of the dangerous sort 
who is satisfied by that assurance. We refuse to be 
satisfied. We must hold fast to the axiom that if a 
revolution comes to be maintained by a minority, it is 
bound, sooner or later, to become bloody and anarchic. 
Under the tyranny of an armed minority the speed of 
the descent towards chaos constantly increases. The 
agricultural element of the population, by nature more 
conservative than the proletariat of the towns, and 
therefore excluded from any decisive voice in the Govern- 
ment, inevitably takes its revenge by withholding 
supplies from the urban population. Starvation in the 
towns leads directly to murder and robbery. A savage 
internecine war begins, in which the middle classes are 
decimated, because they stand between the two fires. 
Yet on the middle classes, no matter how great their 
faults, depends the establishment of an order of society 
elastic enough to secure the individual the undisturbed 
exercise of those freedoms without which life is 
intolerable. 

Although, as we write, the German Revolution is 
barely four days old, the control of affairs seems already 
to have passed into the hands of a minority. The 
Government which Scheidemann proclaimed on Saturday 
last, in which the chief power was to reside in the hands 
of Ebert, Landsberg, and Scheidemann himself, was 
evidently conceived as a Government which would consist 
exclusively of Majority Socialists. How long this plan 
was seriously considered we cannot say. It is just 
possible that even before the revolutionary outbreak in 
Berlin, an arrangement had been reached between the 
leaders of the Majority and the Independent Socialists. 
But the probabilities are the other way. One can 
hardly imagine that ‘‘ Vorwiirts’’ would have appeared 
day after day with desperate warnings against any 
revolutionary movement in Berlin if a plan of revolu- 
tionary co-operation with the Independents was already 
being contemplated. The appeals may have been part 
of a deliberate mystification of the still established 





authorities, but the whole history of the relations 
between the two Socialist parties since the split tells 
heavily against such a theory. Moreover, according to 
the most credible account of the happenings in Berlin; 
the subsequent co-operation of the two sections took place 
at the instance, not of either of the groups of Socialist 
Reichstag deputies, but of delegates from the Berlin 
factories. 

But even before the Majority and the Independents 
joined forces, the proposed Ebert-Scheidemann-Lands- 
berg Government was a minority Government. This was 
doubtless inevitable as a momentary transition stage. 
By the rapprochement with the Independent Socialists 
the attempt was made to broaden the basis of the Govern- 
ment. But if the Reichstag is in any way still represen- 
tative of the opinions of the country at large, the coali- 
tion Socialist Government remains a minority Govern- 
ment. It is that tyranny of the 104 which the radical 
“ Berliner Tageblatt ” feared. Again, we may agree 
that such tyrannies are momentarily inevitable in the 
progress of a revolutionary movement, and even hold 
that it is the essential fact in a successful revolution that 
at a given moment what was a minority under the old 
institutions suddenly has a majority of the people behind 
it. It is very possible that to-day the bulk of the Ger- 
man people would vote for a Socialist Republic. If this 
is so, then the demand of the Independent Socialists that 
they should enter the new Government with powers and 
rights equal to those of the Majority is more justifiable 
than it seems. Such evidence as we have would suggest, 
however, that the demand is merely arbitrary. At the 
Reichstag election in Berlin which was held only a 
fortnight ago, the votes were about evenly divided 
between the two Socialist candidates taken together and 
the Progressive, while of the Socialist vote more than 
three-quarters went to the Majority candidate and less 
than a quarter to the Independent. 

Everything depends on the nature of the co- 
operation between the two Socialist parties. If the 
Independents have imposed themselves and their terms 
at the point of the revolutionary bayonets upon the 
Majority, then there is nothing to prevent the movement 
sliding swiftly into the control (if control it can be called) 
of elements purely anarchical which are not represented 
in the Reichstag at all. But if under the pressure of 
events beside the magnitude of which old feuds are of no 
account the two Socialist groups have rediscovered their 
old unity, then their organization and their principles 
are such that they have every chance of holding the fort 
against the attacks of the German Bolshevists. On this 
vital question the materials for forming a judgment are 
scanty in the extreme. If we could judge the attitude of 
the Independent Socialists by the utterances of their 
leaders there would be a firm basis for peaceful co- 
operation. Haase, Ledebour, Kautsky, and Bernstein 
have all declared, and that in no measured terms, against 
Bolshevism, precisely because it is the tyranny of an 
armed minority. We know that Kautsky and Bernstein, 
the responsible theorists of the party, are at heart sup- 
porters of the revolution according to the English pattern. 
But it has never been made clear whether the proletarian 
supporters of the Independents were of one mind with 
their leaders on this issue. There has always been a 
vague fringe to the left of the Independents which has 
held a very different language, and lately the Berlin 
organ of the Independents has stated point blank that it 
does not agree with Kautsky’s condemnation of Bol- 
shevist methods. 

The Independents, during the negotiations with the 
Majority Socialists on Saturday and Sunday, put forward 
a number of demands. We cannot tell whether they 
have been accepted, or how and to what extent they 
have been modified. They demanded that a Socialist 
Republic should be immediately proclaimed, that the 
whole power should be placed in the hands of delegates 
of the workmen and soldiers, that all bourgeois members 
of the Government should be ejected, and, finally, that 
they should co-operate with the Majority only for a 
provisorium of three days for the purpose of forming 
a Government capable of concluding an armistice. To 
the first of these demands the Majority replied that the 
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question must be decided by a constituent assembly ; to 
the second that it would be an undemocratic tyranny 
of “a part of one class’’; to the third that it would 
endanger the food supply; and to the last that the 
Socialists ought to co-operate permanently until the 
constituent assembly had met. On the third point, the 
exclusion of bourgeois members from the Government, 
the Independents seem to have yielded to some extent. 
Every bourgeois departmental minister is to be “ sup- 
ported ’’ by two Socialist Commissioners, taken from each 
group. Apparently also the Independents have given 
way on the last point, for there is no indication that the 
new “ National’’ Ministry, composed, as to the Inner 
Cabinet, of Ebert, Scheidemann, and Landsberg and the 
Independents Haase, Dittmann, and Barth, is only a 
three days’ proviscrium. But the two cardinal questions 
remain unanswered. We do not know whether power is 
to be vested solely in the delegates of the workmen and 
soldiers as such, or whether the decision as to the State- 
form in Germany is to be left to a constituent assembly. 
The issue between democracy and a proletarian dictator- 
ship remains undecided. 

If Haase and Dittmann stand fast by their 
own convictions, we believe that democracy will win. 
Behind the revolution are the powerful trade-unions, 
models of exact and economic organization, more evenly 
divided between the Majority and the Independent 
Socialists than the figures of the Reichstag parties would 
suggest. These may serve as a strong backbone to an 
orderly movement, the stronger if there is an open 
reunion of the two Socialist groups. But the forces of 
disintegration are also strong. There is little to be said 
concerning the obscure Spartacus group, because their 
doings have been dark ; but there is reason to believe that 
they have been in close touch with the Bolshevist 
Embassy in Berlin. But, though they are a dangerous 
band, it is not likely that they would gain any decisive 
strength if they were left to their own resources, and not 
given the opportunity which the starvation of a great city 
offers. In the person of Liebknecht, however, they have 
a hero and a martyr whom they may use as a tool. 
Liebknecht is a brave, irresponsible man, who may easily 
be persuaded (if he does not do it on his own initiative) 
to place himself at the head of an agitation against any 
settled government; and Rosa Luxemburg, another 
liberated martyr of the old régime, may be relied upon 
to lend a hand. And it is always possible that the 
Junkers will do their part to create anarchy by 
organizing a blockade of Berlin. They now have the 
chance of proving whether their vaunted devotion to 
Prussia was anything better than a love of unjust 
privilege. Hindenburg, at least, has given them a noble 
lead, and deserved well of the Republic, by declaring 
himself at the disposal of the Socialist Government. 

The element of danger is menacing enough even if 
we assume that the Independent Socialists in the 
Government will choose the more democratic part, and 
leave the decision as to the constitution of Germany to a 
constituent assembly. The extremist agitators have an 
incalculable material upon which to work in the 
returning soldiers, and they are sure to receive moral 
and financial support from the Russian Bolshevists, 
whose ambassador has now returned to Berlin. The 
obligation upon the Allies to do all that they can to 
avert the danger is obvious. And it must not be supposed 
that the obligation is satisfied by securing, as far as we 
can, the provision of food. Still more depends upon the 
terms of peace. There will be no difficulty in Germany 
over the terms of the territorial settlement ; Kurt Eisner, 
the head of the new Government in Bavaria, has, for 
instance declared (though doubtless his Bavarian origin 
had something to do with his generosity) that he is 
willing that Danzig should be given to Poland. The 
danger will arise out of the financial settlement. If it is 
really intended to burden new Germany with an 
impossible bill for restoration, then nothing will prevent 
ultimate anarchy. The extreme Socialists are already 


using the argument that the only way to escape the 
intolerable life which the payment of a huge indemnity 
will involve for the working classes is to follow the 
Bolshevist example. A German Socialist republic cannot 





possibly do more than pay for the complete restoration 
of Belgium. This it will do with a good will, even 
though the task may be superhuman ; but it must not be 
called upon to pay more than a nominal sum for the 
restoration of other countries. That must be the joint 
work of the League of Nations, and of a joint inter- 
national loan of which France must in justice be a 
chief beneficiary. 

The fate of Germany is balanced on a razor’s edge 
between order and anarchy. What we have to do is 
to provide a force of attraction superior to that which 
pulls from Russia. Those who still talk of punishment, 
who utter puerile threats of what will be done to Ger- 
many if she does not establish a State Government, are 
indeed only fools, but their folly may have the most 
malign results. Even to be equal to the colossal task 
of restoring Belgium, Germany needs (besides the stable 
government which is still in doubt) food, raw materials, 
and free markets. The Jingo programme belongs 
already to the lumber heap. Perhaps our Jingoes, who 
cannot appreciate any argument of humanity, will under- 
stand the business argument; and on business grounds 
make up their minds to treat Germany decently. 





THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 

In one of the best books written about the war, the 
author, a soldier, reports a conversation at the front. 
Says one who is reading a history of the French Revolu- 
tion: “I read of Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. I raise 
my eyes from these pages, and see those little men in 
blue still replying to Brunswick’s manifesto.’’ Says the 
other, meditating, ‘‘ Why have we no ideas of our own 
to fight for?’”’ . . . . Have we no British contri- 
bution?’’ ‘‘I think we have one,’ is the reply, ‘‘ but 
we are not conscious of it.’’ “ Perhaps it is time we 
became conscious. Perhaps the world is waiting.”’ 

It is. The British have made their contribution in 
arms, tenaciously and victoriously, as always. What is 
to be their contribution in ideas? It has been voiced by 
the Head of the other great branch of the Anglo-Saxons, 
the one that is more receptive of ideas because less 
embedded in traditions. President Wilson has given 
words to the dim thought that has expressed itself in 
deeds on so many battlefields. The English ideal is ‘‘ the 
world safe for democracy.’’ And that means, the world 
freed from war. From letter after letter we know that 
it was for this that the soldiers gave their lives, not 
knowing how it was to be achieved, but laying on those 
who were to garner the fruits of the war the charge to 
see that their sacrifice should not be in vain. The dead 
cannot speak at the Peace Conference. But if the living 
do not speak for them the blood of millions will rise 
to accuse them. The framework of the good peace that 
is to herald a new era is given in the famous fourteen 
points which the Allies have accepted as the foundation 
of the settlement. But those points may be thought 
through, and worked out, with courage or with timidity, 
with conviction or with scepticism. The courage and 
conviction that may be lacking in the representatives of 
Governments must be supplied by public opinion. It 
is time for the spiritual and intellectual forces that 
abdicated so disastrously while the war was being fought 
to reassert themselves. Above all, it is time for Labor 
to show that it is in earnest with its international 
programme. 

What is the chief among those fourteen points? 
Not the territorial readjustments, not the restorations, 
not the public diplomacy, not even the League of Nations, 
but the fourth point, which runs thus:—“ ADEQUATE 
GUARANTEES GIVEN AND TAKEN THAT NATIONAL ARMAMENTS 
WILL BE REDUCED TO THE LOWEST POINT CONSISTENT WITH 
DOMESTIC SAFETY.” Interpreted in the most radical sense 
that can be given to the word, this means that no nation 
should maintain any military or naval force other than 
what may be requisite to keep order at home. Whether 
or no that was in the President’s mind when he wrote the 
words, it may well be in it now, and it should be in the 
minds of all who intend to open a new epoch. For it is 
now possible to abolish armies and navies. Had the 
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victory been less complete, had the collapse of the 
military: autocracies been less definite and final, it might 
still have been necessary to arm in defence against pcs- 
sible offence. But now whence is the offence to come? 
Not surely from any of the nations allied to destroy 
aggressive militarism? Whence then? Both the Kaisers 
are gone, with all that they symbolised. The Tsar is 
gone. The Mikado indeed remains and the military 
autocracy of Japan. But in a world set upon peace it 
has lost its meaning, and therefore its power of survival. 
There is not anywhere at this moment a power capable of 
offence. How then can there be a need for defence? 
We have demanded of Germany so many guns and so 
many battleships and submarines. We should have 
demanded all, added to them all of the Allies, and 
solemnly destroyed the whole. That would have been 
the best symbol of that new world which is now within 
our grasp. 

For let it be clearly and uncompromisingly said, 
the cause of war is armaments. Not disputes. Disputes 
can be settled otherwise than by arms, and would be, 
if that way were not open. But with the nations armed 
to the teeth every dispute is a menace of war, and the 
menace at least produces the war. The Kaiser, we say, 
made this war in August, 1914. But he could only make 
it because the accumulated armaments were there, on 
both sides of all frontiers, and a word sufficed to set them 
in motion. A spark can create an explosion to destroy 
a wall, but only if the powder or the dynamite is there. 
If Europe had been disarmed in 1914, the war could not 
have been. An obvious truth, but one of which men 
have hardly begun to perceive the implications. Take 
another example. This country has had with the United 
States, since 1815, a series of disputes any one of which, 
as likely as not, would have caused war in Europe. 
Why did they not cause it in America? Because the 
frontier was not armed. Imagine a Canadian Army of 
millions confronting, along those 3,000 miles, an 
American Army of millions; imagine fleets of battleships 
on the lakes; and should we have arbitrated the New- 
foundland Fisheries, the Alaskan or the Venezuelan 
boundaries? No. Fear on both sides, if not aggression 
on one, would have precipitated a conflict. 

“There are issues which men will never consent to 
arbitrate.’’ There may be. That is a statement no one 
can confidently deny. But the “ acid test ’’ of such an 
issue would be the fact that men would create arma- 
ments in order to fight it out. Nothing can prevent 
them doing so, as the Northern and the Southern States 
created armies in 1860. But our main point is not 
affected thereby. Most wars have not been due to such 
insensitive causes and would not have been fought if the 
armaments had not been ready. Disarm, and you have not 
indeed made war impossible, but you have put between 
you and it the most formidable obstacle that can be 
erected. 

This truth is simple, obvious, unassailable. Yet it 
will not easily make headway. It has to encounter a 
tremendous resistance of habit and sentiment. It is these 
rather than bad will that stand between mankind and its 
peace. And, unfortunately, of these, the men of educated 
and trained intelligence are the chief exponents. Their 
education has been based on the past, and it has made 
them blind to the future. That is why the working class, 
in spite of the ignorance alleged against them, are 
better judges and guides than professors and diplomats 
and foreign office clerks. Where the workers are weak is 
in their sentimentality. They will cheer one day an out- 
and-out pacifist, and the next an orator of the Navy 
League. But at least their minds are not embedded in 
the history and politics of a dead world. They can 
effectively imagine something other than an armed 
balance of power. And the world needs the courage of 
their ignorance. The dead are asking for it. 

There are other obstacles, less subtle than this habit 
of the past, yet terribly powerful. There is the material 
interest of armament firms. But this, just because it is 
material, can be dealt with. It hardly dare assert itself 
publicly for what it is. It could, if necessary, be bought 
off, since it is only a money power ; and any price would 
be cheap. More serious is the pride and the professional 





feeling of Army and Navy officers. They have an ideal, 
that of the past. And though they may ente: into the 
Kingdom of Heaven it is not easier for them than 
passing through a camel’s eye. Imagine the Admiralty, 
and all that it stands for, confronted with the proposition 
to scrap the British Fleet and substitute, to police the 
seas, a smal] international force. Yet that precisely is 
what we ought to do, if we are serious in our purpose of 
peace. It is materially easy to do; much easier than to 
set up an international army. What stands in the way? 
Defence? But no, if there be no Navy for offence. Or 
against whom are we to build in the future? Against 
America? If so, our task is hopeless enough. Against 
France? Italy? Russia? Japan? But these are our 
Allies, and our permanent Allies, if we are to have a 
League of Nations. Building for defence belongs to an 
order of ideas already obsolete, if in truth you have 
accepted President Wilson’s fourteen points. 

And armies? Is America, are we, to remain a 
conscript nation? Is that to be our gift to the world? 
That, at the end of the centuries, to be the “ English 
idea’’? A servile copy of the worst tradition of 
Continental militarism?’’ ‘Oh, no, not conscription! 
Universal service?’’ But once more for what and 
against whom? Build up the armies again, no matter 
under what name, and you build up the whole system 
that makes war. Destroy the armies and there ceases 
to be any need for them since the only antagonist of 
each is the other. This question of disarmament is the 
the key to every other—to the freedom of the seas, to 
the peaceful settlement of the disputes, to a cooperative 
development of the backward regions of the earth, to 
the very continuance of civilization. There is nothing 
utopian, extravagant, enthusiastic, or unscientific about 
this statement. It tells the bare truth. Let the reader 
reflect on it, with the origin and conduct of this war 
still fresh in his mind, and with the call tothe future clear 
in his ears, sounded by the voices of the dead. Here is 
one of those voices reported by the witness we cited at 
the beginning. It is not the less solemn that it is 
couched in homely phrase :— 


“T’ve a nipper myself. I reckon this war’s for him. 
This war’s not going to be a bloody joke. ’Cause I’ve 
been knocked about, I don’t want to see him done the 
same. Not him, nor others. I want better things for 
him. I want him to go and hear no more talk of war, 
and have his fair chance. My Christ! I’ve been a 
slave compared with what I want him to be.”’ 


The moment is great and the call urgent. Its need 
cannot be met by aspiration and desire. It must be 
met by clear, uncompromising radical thought. The 
sentiment is there in abundance—in excess. The ideal 
is there. But only the sword of constructive thought 
can cleave the way that leads from passion to fulfilment. 
Will the English, for once in their history, think? 





A London Aiarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

Peace at last! Peace from the sights and thoughts 
of Death, from the tyranny of force and events, from 
Hate, ‘“ Huns,’’ War-truth, and Lord Northcliffe. 
Peace, and the hope of life and love, for my boys and the 
boys of thousands of fathers. Peace for the distracted 
soul, and for Reason, the guide of man, lost in this 
conflict. Peace for our country, so enriched and so 
bereaved. Peace, alas! attained by the dead, and now 
bequeathed by them to the living, till the storm of 
existence sweeps us all into restlessness again. 


Ir was not difficult to be caught up in the wave of 
joy which broke over London on Monday morning. 
Some, indeed, overwrought and with their thoughts on 
the past, wept, as well they might. But these whose 
hearts were free, and who love and understand British 
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people, found it irresistible. | Dotheboys’ Hall had 
broken up and the school was in the streets. In about ten 
minutes from the sound of the first maroon they seemed 
to contain only girls and soldiers, and to be given up 
wholly to the pranks of soldiers and girls. The Army 
virtually disbanded itself. Officers and _ privates 
mixed in perfect comradeship. Privates drilled officers, 
or partnered them in mock quadrilles, and munitionettes 
commanded platoons made up of both. The spirit of 
war was burlesqued, as if its four years’ agony were a 
farce. And yet in all this riot of mockery I saw or heard 
nothing that was cruel, and enough to show that more 
levity was in the faces of the people than in their hearts. 


THERE was little to surprise one in this mood of a 
good-tempered race, never much envenomed, save in the 
worst days of the war, when the raids were in full swing 
and the anti-alien rage had begun. What other people 
could have daily imbibed the poison of its popular Press, 
and yet unconsciously supplied the antidote from its own 
simplicity of heart? Victory has, of course, had its 
great share in the happy exuberance. But for some 
time there has been an evident change from 
extreme to liberal opinion about the war. To-day, of 
course, it is in full flood. The League of Nations? Of 
course. Germany in it? Why not? The justly hated 
‘‘ Keyser ’’ gone, the idea of a German Republic appeals 
to the crowd, and more closely still to the instructed 
trade unionist, Republican by conviction, though not by 
sentiment, and more or less Socialist by both. 
Not that the King is unpopular. He has behaved well 
throughout the war, with modesty and firmness and 
personal courage, and if all the European thrones go his 
and King Albert’s remain reasonably safe. Nevertheless, 
the idea of equality marches in Britain as elsewhere. 
Army discipline drove it out of the war, repressing it 
when it might have welded the Army into a great 
democratic force. But this week’s brotherhood of the 
streets more than once reminded me less of London than 
of Paris. 


More important is it to read the immediate political 
lesson of the war and of the European Revolution which 
overshadows it. Our island power of detachment from the 
European current is not what it was, and the political 
complexion of society is visibly becoming one, the struggle 
being to secure a progressive democracy and to avert a 


bloody class-war. What shall we do? It seems 
to me clear that wealth must pay its tribute 
to the new State. I believe a capital levy to 


be unavoidable as a 
than as a 


political expedient, no _ less 
wise piece of household economy. 
The national minimum must be maintained, and applied, 
and what is still more important, all that side of the 
wage-system which the Committee on Adult Education 
well called an ‘‘ outrage on human personality,’’? must 
go. And I am convinced we are in for the 
nationalization of the land. I put this first, because 
the need for a land programme springs directly out of 
the war. We shall do our utmost to keep the 
returning soldiers at home. But the State cannot veto 
emigration for ever, and has no right to do it so long as 
British land virtually remains a ‘‘ No Thoroughfare ”’ 
to the British people. Great wars always call for large 
measures of home colonization, and this war calls for that 
and for a simultaneous and vast scheme of re-housing. 
With its present powers the State is unequipped for both. 


» 


NEMESIS was wont to march with a classic stride, 
but how swift has been her advance on the German 





Empire! Let us walk humbly, for the downfall of Ger- 
many began in 1870, and 1918 merely came as the 
sequel of that year of pride. Nor is her suffering a 
matter for ignoble boasts. Her moral collapse came as 
the shock of an utterly unexpected catastrophe. But 
good observers saw what was coming. The war she pro- 
voked was in effect a long siege. Its privations she bore 
on the whole with Spartan endurance. But the last 
months of it were a time of agony. Her people were not 
merely sufferers from starvation; they died of it. 
The whole machinery of the State was paralyzed by 
hunger. Half-fed workmen could not put in a full day’s 
work. The struggle for food produced continual tension 
between the Central Powers. ‘‘ All but in a state of 
famine’’ was the report of Germany made by a good 
observer some weeks ago. The deterioration of food— 
jam was chiefly made with saccharine, and stinking 
vegetables were mixed with the bread—proved as fatal 
as its scantiness, and the under-nourishment of the young 
and the stoppage of their growth is and will be a terrible 
affliction. People fainted in the streets and trams of 
Berlin for lack of food. One such woman murmured when 
she came to herself: “‘ For five days I have not tasted a 
mouthful.”” There was a brief and wild reaction of hope 
when the March offensive, a true tactic of desperation, 
began. When it failed the almost immediate end of the 
war was certain, and was foretold within a very few days 
of when it happened. 


Mr. Georce has been swift in his strategy and for 
the moment it has succeeded. As in the Campaign of 
Waterloo Napoleon drove out the Prussians at Ligny 
and then turned to demolish the English at Quatre 
Bras, so Mr. George has “ dealt separately’ with the 
Liberal and Conservative armies and put them both 
out of action. He has indeed struck a penetrating blow 
at their weakness. The war has disintegrated them 
both; and its end finds them completely disoriented. 
So, in a day of Revolution Mr. George, again following 
a Napoleonic precedent, invites a rally to himself. To 
the Tories he will be as a buckler against Bolshevism ; 
to the Liberals a shield against the reaction. Is he not 
a Free Trader, and of the purest? Away with the 
Paris resolutions, to which Mr. Runciman, that demi- 
vierge, almost succumbed! Still preference need not be 
dismissed, and a care for her industries can do British 
trade no harm. Welsh Disestablishment must stand ; 
but there will be peace and plenty in the Welsh vicarage. 
Home Rule for Ireland? Of course; but no coercion for 
Ulster. Thus all paths lead the same way, all razors 
are made to sell, if not to cut, and the snake feeds 
handsomely on its own tail. - 


DovstT ess the general scheme is Liberal. One can 
hardly conceive Mr. George as a Tory, and his clear 
calculation is to displace the Asquithian Liberals with 
a Radical party of which he will be the head, and 
eliminate the Tory Junkers, the Cecilians, the 
Church Party, and the landed gentry, resum- 
ing and intensifying his war on the land system, 
and leaving only the Tory democrats in being. The 
Labor resistance will be treated as Bolshevism, and the 
coulitry kept busy with housing, land reform, and the 
incessant drive of reconstruction. As for Toryism, it is 
plainly doomed. By degrees it will disappear from the 
Cabinet till the earlier Literal predominance is more 
or less restored. The moderate Liberals will absorb its 
more progressive items, and the Imperialist Protectionists 
will take the rest. The real fight will be between Labor 


and Georgian demagogy. 
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One thing, indeed; Mr. George has done well. ‘ He 
has broken decisively with thé Never-Endians. ‘The war 
is to be finished on a tolerant’ note, and’ the 
horrible taint of revenge and proscription removed from 
the peace. The. League of Nations is at last cordially 
adopted as indispensable cement against the disruptive 
Nationalism which threatens to Balkanize Europe. 
There is to be no boycott of German trade: in effect the 
Paris resolutions are swept away, and the Vindictives 
given plain warning that they are to have no hand in 
the shaping of British policy. And there is to be 
disarmament and no conscription. These are fair 
promises, and if Mr. George executes them, he will have 
done something for the world and incidentally for his 
own fame. The policy, wise in itself, is also a national 
one, and taken with Lord Robert Cecil’s fine exposition 
of the statesmanship of the League, it puts our hand in 
America’s, and gives the two Liberal Powers the moral 
leadership, not merely of the Entente, but of the 
international society which will replace it. 


As for the Election, it will now, I suppose, 
run a fairly quiet, though an utterly unreal course. 
Mr. Asquith has accepted the Georgian terms 
and (in effect) the Georgian leadership, and 
the Tories, who are slow in the uptake, will want 
a little time to discover that they have been 
put in the cart. As Mr. George will then be 
in power again, the discovery will not greatly matter. 
Nevertheless the situation is artificial to a degree. There 
will be no real issue, and consequently no marked opposi- 
tion. The electors will know whom they are voting for, 
but much less clearly what, and the result will 
have the belated look of a vote of thanks for the war and 
the dangerous result of a plébiscite. The grow- 
ing force of Labor will, I am afraid, be much 
under-represented, and discontent, raising a thousand 
heads, will have too few voices to speak for it 
in the new Parliament. But the unpardonable blot 
on the Election will be the virtual disfranchisement 
of the Army. Thus are the soldiers recompensed. I 
see the calculation that 70 per cent. may vote. I doubt 
it, and in any case, I ask what is the fault of the 30 
per cent. who may not. The value of a vote taken in 
the trenches, without sight of the candidate cr serious 
knowledge of the issue, is very small. And an Army 
in the field and under discipline is not a free agent. It 
is open to influences which greatly exceed the pressure 
even on the dependent civilian. In half-a-dozen direc- 
tions the Election will be stripped of significance. The 
treatment of the Army utterly disfigures it. 


Let me distinguish from a mass of bad prophets 
about the war two true ones. Sir William Tyrrell said 
to me in the early months of the war: “‘ The German 
resistance will be long and terrible. Then it will collapse 
in an hour.’”’ And Mr. John Burns from the first 
insisted that the war would end in a great European 
Revolution. 


A wmeEMBER of the congregation in St. Paul’s, 
watching the passage of the Royalties to their seats. 
“ How long is this sort of thing going to last?’’ Lady 
(her mind on the service): “ About forty-five minutes.’’ 


QvoraTiIon for the week :— 


“Venit summa dies, et ineluctabile fatum.’’ 


A WAYFARER. 





Hite and Letters. 


THE NOBODIES WHO WON. 


Ir was a night late in August, 1914. Three of us were 
getting out of Creil. It was time to go. Lying on the 
floor of a railway carriage, I tried to sleep, pillowed on a 
lady’s boot. I never knew to which lady the foot was 
related, for the compartment was chaos, like the world. 
The carriage light was feeble, and the faces abcve me 
drooped under the glim, wilted and dingy. The eyes of 
the dishevelled were shut; and this traveller, counting 
the pulse of the wheels beneath, presently knew nothing 
but a smell of dust. 

There was a crash, and my heart bounded me to my 
feet. There had been a fortnight of these excitemente. 
A bag leaped and struck me to the ground. Unseen 
people trampled over me shouting God knew what. 
Someone cried, “‘ Here they are!’’ A cascade of luggage 
and travellers tumbled over to a station platform. 

Where were we? It was a chilly morning. A clock 
in a tower said it was five. People hurried without 
apparent reason in all directions. So, perhaps, the 
world will appear to us if on a day to come we find we 
have returned from the dead. I leaned against a lamp- 
post, my thoughts gravel-rashed, and wanted for some- 
thing I could understand. The Germans would do. They 
were reported to be just outside, and the authorities 
would get us away if they could. The morning became 
no warmer, there was no coffee, and our tobacco pouches 
were empty. But at least we were favored with the 
chance of watching the French railwaymen at work. This 
was an important junction, and the men moved about as 
though they were busy, but only with holiday traffic. 
They were deliberate and quiet. They had eyes only 
for the job. I could see they would hold that line to the 
last pull of cotton waste, and would run their trains while 
they had a mile of track. Since those days it has become 
evident that the confident invaders were baffled by the 
railwaymen and others, such as obstinate old women 
insistent on cows, almost as much as they were by the 
soldiers. A country’s readiness for war may be meagre, 
yet the settled habits of the peacefu! Nobodies, 
unreckoned by calculating Imperialists on the road to 
conquest, are surprisingly tough and obstructive. You 
could go to a girl at a pigeon-hole, ask for a ticket to a 
place which by all the signs was to fall behind the 
German Army, and she would hand it over as though 
she had never heard of the war; and the engine-driver 
would go on towards the sound of guns till you wondered, 
dismayed by the increasing evidence outside, whether he 
had gone mad and intended to run the Germans down. 
The train would stop; and then, while listening to the 
explosions, the guard would advise you as to the next 
best thing. Later that morning, a little ahead of the 
Germans, a train came for us, and snatched us away ; and 
later still I remember a sombre orchard beyond the 
carriage windows, which was like a stage scene before 
the actors appear. The grass was rank. My sight fell 
drowsily on an abandoned kepi, and while wondering 
where was the man who had once worn it I :aw a bright 
eye slyly shut at me. A wink in the grass! A bearded 
face was laughing up at us from under “the kepi. A rifle 
with a fixed bayonet moved forward. Then I saw the 
orchard had a secretive crop of eyes, which smiled at us 
from the grass. We moved on, and farewell kisses were 
blown to us. 

Field batteries were unlimbered in a shrubbery 
beyond. We crossed a bridge which carried us over a 
lower road and a stream. A number of infantry were 
waiting for something there, and from their attitudes 
seemed to expect it soon. By now our fellow passengers 
were awake to these omens. Broad streams of cattle 
undulated past constantly, heading south and west. 
“My poor Paris! ’’ exclaimed a French lady. It was not 
of themselves any of those people thought—of that 
personal interest, I mean, which, so early in the war as 
that, made the forestallers, the mongers of profit, the 
place-hunters, the energetic politicians, the expert war 
writers, the popular journalists, and the preachers of war. 
fasten instinctively on the hot body of sick humanity to 
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irritate it for sustenance. As the tragedy unfolded and 
deepened we learned to respect the more the selfless 
impulses of these Nobodies—that ancient house which 
keeps the world turning, and thinks nothing of it ; which 
is of little worth while things go well; yet when the 
Importances, in the idle intricacies of their ancient 
Cabal, at last juggle with the springs of life and death, 
and bring on us earthquake and eclipse, it is to the hosts 
of the unknown and unimportant we turn, the Nobodies, 
to get the earth back into the Sun again. These Nobodies 
with us in the train deplored Paris, and all humankind, 
and eyed with solicitude and gratitude their uniformed 
friends below, waiting quietly for the trouble brought 
by the craft of The Great, and perhaps their end. The 
train moved with hesitancy for hours. During one long 
pause we listened to the guns. One burst seemed 
remarkably close. At once a young English mother, a 
girl whose face seemed too plump and satisfied for her 
to know where that train was, sitting in the corner with 
an infant, rose abruptly, handing the child to its father. 
She rummaged in a travelling-case witt the haste of 
incipient panic. She produced a spirit lamp, a bowl, and 
a tin. She had suddenly remembered it was past her 
baby’s feeding time. 

It was such people who won the war for us, turning 
with hardly a hesitation, with no more than a look of 
mingled reproach, of faint wonder, of misery they could 
not altogether conceal, from the accustomed order of their 
days, to soldiering, to the making of shells and munitions, 
to the construction aud the use of the complex machinery 
of war; and while ruin fell upon them, and sorrow and 
agony beyond any expression but a gesture of despair, 
kept to the task fate had thrust suddenly at them ; while 
still their governors, fearful and dismayed by the dire 
retribution which had fallen on that evil state they had 
craftily maintained so long that they had thought it 
native and eternal, abjured and abused those whose 
efforts alone now could save us and the world. The 
slackers! The cowards! Little people unable to leave 
their football and drink! There was one dark winter’s 
day of the November of the first year of it, in a town at 
the back of the Yser lines, when a column of wounded 
Belgian soldiers filed past us, on their way to succour 
which we knew was not there. They were in rags. They 
were covered in glistening mud. Their eyes had the 
vacant look of those who had returned from burial, and 
were unaware of this world. The bare feet of some left 
bloody trails on the road. Others clutched their bodies, 
and the red drainage oozed between their fingers. One 
dropped dead at my feet. With that memory I came 
home, and the next sunrise, hearing unaccustomed 
sounds without, lifted the blind to a dawn which was a 
cold and ominous scarlet behind skeleton trees; and 
beneath the trees was a company of my young neighbors, 
already in khaki, getting used to the harshness of 
sergeants, and to those implacable circumstances which 
would draw them to Neuve Chapelle, to Gallipoli, to 
Loos, to the Somme; names then to which there was no 
warning but the menace of that winter dawn. 

That serious company of young Englishmen 
promptly making soldiers of themselves in a day with 
so unpropitious an opening light did not look like 
national indifference. But one could not be sure. So 
far as it went, those innocents getting used to rifles were 
as affecting as that single line of bodies we saw across 
a mile of stubble near Comp?igne, where a rearguard 
of ours had sacrificed itself to its comrades. I went to 
find one who could tell me whether England was aware 
of what confronted it. I remembered he was a quiet 
observer, that he knew what allowance to make in the 
witness of that patriotic British press which then 
already was holding up in ruinous caricature its country 
and its countrymen for the world to see and to scorn. 
He was a scholar, he was a Socialist and a pacifist, he 
had a sense of humor to keep him balanced. But he had 
gone. He had enlisted (and hé is dead). 

It was a common experience. From the day the 
Germans entered Belgium a dumb resolution settled on 
our Nobodies. They did not demonstrate. They made 
long silent queues at the recruiting offices. It is true 
those offices were not ready for them, and turned thom 





away; and when by sheer obstinate persistence they got 
into the Army, they were put into concentration camps 
that were almost as deadly as battle. That did not 
daunt them, nor turn them from their purpose, 
whatever that was, for they never said; and 
the newspapers, by tradition, had no time to find 
out, being devoted to the words and activities of the 
Highly Important. We therefore knew nothing of the 
munition factories that were springing up magically, as in 
@ night, all over the country; and were barely aware 
that, for some strange reason, the hosts of the enemy 
were stopped dead on the road to Calais. Whose work 
was all this? But how should we kuow? Who can 
chronicle what Nobody dces? 

Sometimes there was a hint. Back once more from 
France, anxious through the knowledge of what was 
there, here we learned that our men at home were not 
working. They were drinking. They had _ been 
passionately denounced by the Great and Popular; and 
our Press was forced to admit this disastrous crime to 
the world, for fidelity to the truth is a national quality. 
We went to a superintending engineer who would 
know the worst, and would not be afraid to tell us 
what it was. We found him asleep, in his overalls, 
where he had dropped after thirty-six hours of con- 
tinuous duty. Afterwards, when his blasphemous 
indignation over profiteers, mean little politicians, and 
base newspapers, had worn itself out, he told us. His 
men, using dimmed lights while laboring on the decks 
of urgent ships, forced to work often in cramped positions 
and in all weathers, and while the ship was under way 
to a loading berth, with no refreshment provided aboard, 
and dropped at any hour long journeys from home, were 
still regarded by employers in the old way, not as men 
defending their country’s life, but as a means to quick 
profits, against whom the usual debasing tricks of 
economy could be devised. A battleship in the north 
had been completed five months under contract ttme. 
Working girls, determined to make a record output of 
ammunition, persisted twenty-two hours at a stretch, 
topped their machines with Union Jacks; but fainted 
next morning while waiting for the factory gates to open. 
The spirit of the English! What virtue there is in 
bread and tea! Yet we might have guessed it. And 
again we might have remembered, as a corrective, 
how many grave speeches, which have surprised, 
shocked, and directed the nation, have been made by 
Great Men too soon after a noble dinner, words winged 
by the Press without an accompanying and explanatory 
wine list. 

But as to that, Nobody will ever know. And, any- 
how, that family is magnanimous and forgetful, burying 
the terrible sacrifices its house has made; and then 
coming out, as on Peace Day, to celebrate the success of 
its own titanic effort with hilarious and ironic gaiety. It 
had put forth the greatest effort any nation has made in 
history. It had won the greatest of all wars. So it rode 
on motor-lorries, and made delirious noises with comic 
hardware. It checked insurgent heroic thoughts by 
blattering on penny trumpets. It had defeated, and for 
ever, the panoplied might of Mars the unconquerable. 
It had brought that ancient and terrible god prone. So it 
rejoiced with a loud and inconsequential clatter on tea- 
trays and tin-cans, and cheered everybody but itself. 

Yet some of us who stood watching the behavior of 
our incalculable countrymen saw the demonstration of 
Monday, November 11th, 1918, as a momentary flicker 
of color, kaleidoscopic, across the gloom of memories 
which we know will never pass. Who of us, that: first 
heard “ Tipperary ’’ sung by careless men marching in 
France on a summer that seems a century gone, will ever 
hear it again without a sudden fear that we shall be 
unable to control a foolish emotion? And who were those 
lads, those Nobodies of Mons, the Marne, and the Aisne? 
The “ hungry squad,’’ that unemployed margin of labor, 
the unwanted who were so necessary to a commercial 
supremacy of the past. The men of Mons were of that 
other old rearguard, the last hope of the captains of 
industry, used once to break the attempts of their 
fellows who would better the common lot of our cities, 
where the high death-rates of young Nobodies, casualty 
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lists of victims fallen to an industrial greatness, were 
once as ruinous as open war; yet long tolerated by 
Christians who were moved to grief and action at the 
thought of Polynesians without Bibles. Yet the Nobodies 
stood to it at Mons. They bore us no resentment. They 
fought for an England that was not us, but is above 
us, is nobler than common report and common speech. 
We remembered the contempt and anger, just before this 
war, of one end of London when, at the other end, the 
Dockland Nobodies were in revolt and were defying their 
masters. I recalled one mother in that obscure army 
of dumb humanity in revolt, whose two infants were 
dying of starvation, who herself was dying, who defied 
Charity to come to her door, and who refused to allow 
her man to surrender. He died later at Ypres. He died 
for the reason which excited the anger of his fellows 
before this war came; he refused, like those who 
were with him and were of his kind, to do more than 
deride defeat when it faced him. 

That figure of Nobody in sodden khaki, cumbered with 
muddy gear, its precious rifle wrapped in rags, no bright- 
ness 2nywhere about it except the light of its eyes (did 
those eyes mock us, did they reproach us, when they 
looked into our eyes in Flanders?), its face seamed with 
lines which might have been dolorous, which might have 
been ironic, with the sweat running from under its steel 
casque, looms now in the memory, huge, statuesque, 
silent but questioning, like an over-shadowing challenge, 
like a gigantic legendary form charged with tragedy and 
drama ; and its eyes, seen in memory again, search us in 
privacy. Yet that figure was the “ Cuthbert’’; it was 
the “rabbit ’’ of those spokesmen who were not fit to 
kneel and touch its muddy boots. It broke the 
Hindenburg line. Its body literally was thrown to fill 
those trenches it had won, and was the bridge across 
which our impatient guns drove in pursuit of the enemy 
it had broken. Vale to the Cuthberts! 

What is that figure now? An unspoken thought, 
which charges such names as Bullecourt, Cambrai, 
Bapaume, Croiselles, Hooge, and a hundred more, a 
hundred more, with the sound and premonition of a 
vision of midnight and all unutterable things; it shapes 
in desolation against the alien light of the setting of a 
day of dread the outline of what was fair, but is broken, 
and is lost. 


“ And now the women, heavy-eyed, 
Turn through the open door, 
From gazing down the highway wide, 
Where we return no more.’’ 


zr. 





BOLSHEVISM. 


A FORTNIGHT ago at the Albert Hall the audience cheered 
the Bolshevists. It cheered them with the best intentions. 
The Bolshevists and Bolshevism represent to many honest 
English minds the embodied protest of mankind against 
the order which has condemned suffering humanity to 
four years of hell. And why should it not be true? The 
act for which they have been vilified in the Western 
Press, their conclusion of a separate peace with Germany, 
has now proved to have been a service to the world. It 
broke the spell of war, revealed the German powers for 
what they were, ard sapped the moral strength of the 
German people. Even more than the victorious armies 
of the Entente, the peace of Brest-Litovsk has been the 
cause of the German downfall, the occasion of the 
insensate pride and the deeper doubts which conspired to 
the German catastrophe. 

Moreover, the witnesses against the Bolshevists are 
utterly discredited. The word of journalists who could 
find it in them (for heaven knows what inducements) not 
merely to condone, but to champion the autocracy, is 
worthless to the honest inquirer. The naive presumption 
of the fools (or worse) who in the same breath assured us 
that the Russian peasantry was animated by a spirit of 
incredible devotion to the Tsar and a love of one man 
for his brother, of the warmth of which we of the West 
had no faint conception, and held up the Russian people 
to execration because they refused to make war any 





longer, moved us not at all, or only to contempt. It was 
hard indeed not to be driven by such denunciations of the 
Bolshevists to take refuge in enthusiasm for them. 

But ill-informed enthusiasm is only a little better 
than malignant detraction. It is, for instance, possible 
to be enamored of the Bolshevist conception of the social 
revolution as a theoretical sclution of the ills of society. 
It is more possible to suppress a distaste (natural to the 
English mind) for the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
the conviction that some such dictatorship is a necessary 
transition to a better order of things. But we have no 
right to allow an approval of Bolshevist theory in the 
abstract to cover Bolshevist practice, unless we know 
exactly what that practice is, and unless we are prepared 
to have it applied to our own vile bodies. The 
Bolshevists, as subjects of our judgment, are not abstract 
theorists any more; they are the actual governors of a 
vast number of men of like passions with ourselves. 
More than this, the judgment which we pass on their 
practice touches their theory also, for a theory stands or 
falls by its application. Ideal harmonies are no justifica- 
tion for actual wrongs. 

Everything, therefore, depends upon the character 
of the witness. The Germans have realized this, and 
with a view to enlightening the people as to what 
Bolshevism really means, have published a literal trans- 
lation of Maxim Gorky’s articles in ‘‘ Novaia Zhisn.” 
Gorky at least is above suspicion. In the modern 
literature, not merely of Russia, but of the world, he 
occupies a place apart. He has spoken for, revealed, and 
championed the proletariat. We inheritors of an old 
civilization first learned the incredible truth of what it 
means to belong to the proletariat from Gorky’s works. 
The truth is not easy to learn. No imagination can 
exactly realize what it is to spend one’s childhood and 
youth in an unremitting struggle with actual starvation. 
The poor of the West are not poor in the same degree or 
in the same way as the poor in Russia. It is a monstrous 
and hardly believable exception if in our society in some 
isolated case poverty sinks definitely below the level of 
subsistence. With us the dividing line is one of greater 
or less luxury; in Russia it has been between the 
possibility and the impossibility of physical life. 

From his birth and long sojourn in these unknown 
depths Gorky bears indelible marks. Of these the most 
obvious and unmistakable is his fear. He has seen the 
beast in man and is afraid. Those who know anything 
of the generosity and devotion of Gorky’s private life 
know that he has always, since his fame began, been 
prepared at any moment to sacrifice all he had in the 
struggle against the beast. If at any time an appeal 
came to him—and thousands came—for books or money 
with which to start a library in an illiterate village, he 
answered it with a speed and liberality undreamed of by 
Western philanthropy. To those who asked for his ccat 
he gave his cloak also. To him there is one means and 
one alone of combating the beast in the people. It slinks 
away afraid in the light of education. To conjure away 
the powers of darkness by the powers of light has been 
Gorky’s self-appointed aim. In its pursuit he kas made 
no distinction between Jew and Gentile. One of the most 
vivid recollections of the present writer is of the emotion 
with which a Jew of the Pale once told him how, when 
as a young man he had first learned to read Russian, he 
wrote to Gorky asking him for help in the work of 
opening the eyes of his villagers to the new light, and 
how Gorky wrote to him by return, beginning “ Dear 
Brother,’’ and sending him three hundred roubles. 

With the same clear purpose of education Gorky 
founded the ‘“ Novaia Zhisn’’ at the beginning of the 
revolution. From day to day he chronicled what he saw, 
and almost daily he renewed his passionate appeal that 
the leaders of the revolution should be conscious of their 
responsibility, and should give the masses the light 
without which they lived and perished as the beasts. 

With the first Bolshevist outbreak of July his voice 
becomes more desperate. He sees in the endeavor to 
rouse the ignorant people against the revolutionary 
government deliberate criminality. He describes scenes 
which must convince his audience that the indictment he 
is slowly shaping is true. He stands at the street corner 
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and listens to a conversation between one of the rioters 
and a student. The student says that he is a Socialist. 
The rioter replies: ‘“‘We spit on the Socialists; we are 
Bolshevists,’’ and, he adds: ‘“‘ We know you students. 
You have always rebelled. You’re b—— bourgeois.”’ 
On another day he is at the corner of the Lityeny 
Prospekt, watching a group of some hundred people 
talking quietly. Suddenly, for no visible reason, some- 
one begins to fire at a house. A frenzied mob dashes in 
the door. No one knows why or at whom they are firing. 
A girl comes staggering out of the house through the 
crowd, wounded. Gorky goes up to her and helps her to 


shelter. She pushes him away. “ Tell them they are 
firing on their own people.’’ At another moment an 


armored car rushes along the street. A machine-gun is 
being fired from it incessantly. Someone on it cries: 
“ Comrades, the social revolution! ’’ and Gorky just has 
time to see the hand of a soldier beside him trembling on 
the trigger of his gun with the itch to fire at somebody 
or anybody. 

The November days come, and with them an 
increase in Gorky’s fear and also of his conviction that 
the Bolshevist leaders are deliberately setting themselves 
to arouse all the beastlike instincts in the ignorant mob, 
not with any view to a subsequent reconstruction of 
society, but merely in order to gratify a cold-blooded 
intellectual curiosity. The new Government allows no 
books to be published. All newspapers, save those which 
incite their readers to acts of redoubled violence against 
the bourgeoisie, are suppressed. The Commissary of 
Education abolishes the great Russian writers from the 
school and replaces them by a modern poet who has won 
notoriety by his glorification of the obscene. Gorky 
gives us a picture of the children. A handful of Red 
Guards are dragging what was once a man along the 
street. They have battered his face with the butts of 
their guns. All that can be seen of him is blood, a 
tangle of hair, and an eye still hanging to the socket by 
a sinew. Behind them is a crowd of children running 
and shouting, on their way to the river. After a little 
while the children come running back, laughing and 
shouting: “ He’s drowned!’’ But the children laugh 
seldom enough. Most of them are starving. The 
peasants are blockading the towns, and the Bolshevists, 
who know that their power depends on the acquiescence 
of the peasantry, connive at their extortions. Most of 
the Soviet officials are themselves engaged in the illicit 
trade. The Red Guards, the railway workers, and the 
Bolshevist officials alone are fed, and the sole ray of light 
in the growing darkness is the news that one group of 
railwaymen—a very small group, alas!—has refused to 
accept the unequal treatment. 

Of the starvation, Gorky gives one unforgettable 
——. A woman reader writes to him to tell of what 

appened to her last night as she was hurrying through 
the dark streets of Moscow. She explains that you walk 
very fast now if you are out at night. As she was 
hurrying along, she was suddenly aware of a tall figure 
in military uniform following her. The faster she went 
the faster he followed. In her terror she ran till she 
was exhausted, and then cowered up against a wall, help- 
lessly awaiting the worst. She saw that the soldier was 
an officer. When he drew near, he saluted. ‘‘ Madam 
. . . pardon ”’ At the unexpected words she 
looked into his face. It was spectre-thin and greenish- 
pale. Beneath his stiff moustache showed hungry 
teeth. His eyes were big and staring. ‘‘ Madam . . 
your charity ; I am starving!’’ She gave him 
what she could, but said: ‘‘ That won’t buy you any 
food. Come home with me.’’ The officer bowed and 
shook his head, murmured: ‘‘ Your reputation,’’ turned 
on his heel and went away. 

‘*T cannot love the proletariat,’’ says Gorky, “‘ but 
I can forgive it.’’ It is stupid and cruel, because it does 
not know. But Lenin is not to be forgiven. What has 
he, the grand seigneur, to do with the proletariat? He 
is a ruthless experimenter with the lives of men. He 
has deliberately sought for anarchy and provoked it, not 
in order that good may come out of the chaos which he 
has created, but merely in order to see what will emerge. 
One day the people will understand what Ulianoff-Lenin 





has done to them, how he has made them beasts that he 
may treat them as beasts; and then they will turn upon 
him also. Till that time there is one hope in the midst 
of so great despair. By this orgy of indulgence the beast 
instincts in the people may be glutted, and at last in a 
final paroxysm the devil of cruelty and bestiality cast 
out. In June he thought the paroxysm had come, for 
then he accepted Andreyev’s story, ‘‘ The Abyss,’’ as a 
symbol of Russia. That ghastly story tells how in the 
mad days of 1905 a boy and a girl were walking together 
through a wood. Some men fell upon them, stunned 
the boy, and violated the girl one after the other. When 
the boy awakened, he saw the girl’s broken body beside 
him, and he too violated her. Thus Bolshevist Russia 
has violated the soul of Russia. 

One may judge of Gorky’s loathing and despair by 
the parable. Recently the news has come that Gorky 
himself has joined the Bolshevists. But that does not 
mean that Gorky has recanted, even if it were possible, 
as it is not, to recant an indictment of this kind. He 
has accepted a post under the Bolshevists, and it is a 
tribute to their astuteness that they should have offered 
him the one post which he could not only not refuse, but 
was sure to accept gladly. He is now in charge of the 
issue of millions of cheap books to the Russian people. 
He is preparing the end of the tyranny of the keast. 
He believes that education is the only way; but whether 
education alone is sufficient who shall say? Will any- 
one guarantee that Bolshevism in educated Germany 
would be less bloody than it has been in Russia? Or in 
England? 

If Gorky is right in his diagnosis and his remedy 
Bolshevism is a unique manifestation, possible only in 
Russia. But perhaps Gorky is wrong. Perhaps men 
can put away their education more easily than they can 
put away the beast within them. We shall know by 
Germany’s example. But until we know, Gorky’s 
witness of what Bolshevism actually is must serve us. 
Those who call for it in England in ignorance of what it 
is will not escape the charge of having gambled with 
humanity itself. 





THE series of articles “ By an Unknown Disciple ”’ 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 





Short Studies. 


LYNCH LAW. 


On the banks of the Fontanka stands a little group of 
citizens. They are looking at the bridge, on which a 
dark crowd presses, and quietly and coolly they make 
their observations: 

‘* Thieves being drowned.”’ 

‘‘ Have they caught many?’’ 

‘“* Three, so they say.” 

“One, a bit of a boy, was shot.’’ 

‘*Ts he dead? ”’ 

“‘ Naturally.’’ 

‘They ought to shoot every one of ’em, or there’ll 
be no making a living.”’ 

A stout, grey-haired man with a red face, who some- 
how reminds one of a butcher, says with conviction: 

“There are no more police-courts now. We've got 
to judge ourselves.”’ 

A poor looking man with frightened eyes asks: 

‘Tsn’t that a bit too easy, judging for ourselves? ”’ 

Grey-hair answers quietly without looking at him: 

‘‘ Basier the better. The chief thing is to get on 
with it.” 

‘‘ Listen—how he’s yelling.’’ 

The group falls silent. listening. From the 
distance, from the river, rings out a wild shriek of 
anguish. 





Maxim Gorky. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


THE KAISER.—TWO PORTRAITS. 

S1r,—The following quotation from Thackeray’s account of 
the wedding of the Prince of Wales in 1863, is of poignant 
interest :— 

‘*The young Princes were all habited in kilts; and by the 
side of the Princess Royal trotted such a wee, solemn little 
Highlander! He is the young heir and chief-of the famous 
clan of Brandenburg. His eyrie is amongst the eagles; I pray 
no harm may befall that dear littie chieftain.”’ 

‘* A good opportunity,’ says the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ of Novem- 
ber 13th, ‘‘ was afforded to observe the Kaiser closely. He has 
become quite grey. His skin is of a yellow tan color... . The 
Dutch station-master handed him over with the indescribable 
bearing of contempt, to Count Bentinck. . . . Accompanied by 
the hisses of some three hundred people who had braved the 
rainy day, the motor car disappeared in the raw autumn 
evening.’”’ The child that was and the stricken outcast that is 

There are folk who demand that he shall be ‘‘ punished.”’ 
Can any more hideous torture be invented than that which the 
Fates themselves have inflicted?—Yours, &c., 


M. E. DurHAM. 
71, Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


THE LIFE OF CATHARINE MARSH. 
S1k,—It was not Rowland Hill, but, according to Southey 
(‘‘ Life of Wesley,”’ vol. ii., note 16), George Whitfield, who said 
that he did not see why the devil should be allowed to keep all 
the good tunes to himself. 
Latin quotation or phrase in which ‘“ A. B.’”’ indulges— 
‘‘of strictissimi fidei’’—seems to suggest that the Noncon- 
formists amongst whom, as he tells us, he was brought up, must 
have included the rules of Latin grammar amongst the things 
to which they refused to conform.—Yours, &c., 


ax. ¥. &. 
November 13th, 1918. 





MR. BALFOUR’S SPEECH. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, R.H.S., asks whether it really 
matters what the Germans think of our War Aims. As we 
shall have to live with them a long time I think it does matter. 
und in this I find myself in agreement with the Government 
who have a special department (organised by Lord Northcliffe 
himself) for the purpose of correcting German public opinion 
as to our War Aims. Since Mr. Balfour’s speech, it has 
transpired that the German Colonies are to be at the disposal 
of the Peaee Conference. This proposal was accepted by 
Germany. Mr. Balfour said that, so far as we were concerned, 
the Colonies must never go back to Germany. His speech, 
therefore, tended to prolong the war by showing the German 
people that we were as cynical and insincere as their own 
former rulers in our attitude toward Mr. Wilson’s programme. 

The second paragraph of R.H.S.’s letter is a series of 
questions which, to save your valuable space, I will answer 
briefly and risk misinterpretation. I wou/d favor ithe return 
of the German Coionies to the German people under conditions 
to be decided by the League of Peoples ; these conditions 
should apply to all other Colonial Powers, for the righteous 
would have nothing to lose or fear. I have read of the 
nameless atrocities committed in the late German Colonies, and 
have read of the far from nameless atrocities committed in 
Congoland, in Portuguese East Africa, in ‘Tripoli, and in 
Morocco. I believe the evidence to be reliable in each case. 
For thise reason, I believe that International co-operation and 
goodwill are required to prevent the unrestricted and ruthless 
exploitation of the natives in the interests of Capitalism. In 
iny opinion, the interests of the natives have never been 
consulted because they have clashed with those of their masters. 

As to what becomes of the principle of self-determination 
and as to whether the natives are to have a “say’’ in the 
matter of the disposal of the German Colonies, I will tell 
R.H.S. what I think. Those who use these phrases in connection 
with the inhabitants of tropical Africa carry cynicism too far. 
These principles have never been extended to the races of 
Africa, who, indeed, will have a very limited “say ”’ in the whole 
matter. They have received little but misery and b!oodshed at 
the hands of the civilised world. and if their wishes were 
consulted at aQl, they would probably ask us to clear out, bag 
and baggage. Possibly the natives will be allowed to choose 
between German exploitation and exploitation by some other 
Power. They will certainly never be granted any real measure 
of self-determination. Incidentally, it requires some hardihood 
for R.H.S. to write as he does about self-determination and 
the rights of savages, with the examples of Ireland and India 
before his eyes. 

Mr. Balfour’s whole speech amounted to a veto upon non- 
British Colonial expansion. For if the arguments used against 
Germany to-day are valid, they must apply equally to every 
possible enemy of the future. Unless a real League of Peoples 
8 set up to adjust the conflicting world interests of capitalism, 
then every one of our Allies is a possible enemy, and territorial 
and commercial disputes will be adjusted in the old way by 
secret agreements and fraudulent concessions. Colonial expan- 





sion will still mean capitalist expansion. The might of the 
sword and the cunning of the schemer will still determine our 
international relations, 

nder these circumstances Navalism would be rather worse 
than Militarism. It may be true as our b‘ue-water school 
tell us, that British might is the best guarantee for the safety 
and security of the world. But the world may desire self- 
determination in this matter also. Suppose they prefer the 
might of the World League of Peoples?—Yours, &c., 

EpGar J. LANSBURY. 
6, Wellington Road, Bow, E. 8. 


THE PART OF RUSSIA. 


Srir,—In times of success is it not fitting to remember those 
who befriended us in our time of need? Britain, rejoicing in 
her day of triumph, seems to have forgotten one poor friend with 
whose aid she has reached this success. The “ Daily Express ”’ 
of November 11 printed a series of flags with the words, “ Nations 
which helped to save civilization’’—the Russian flag did net 
figure among these! Yet on the opposite page there was a list 
of casualties suffered by the various belligerents. This showed 
that the casualties among the Russians numbered 5.000,000—a 
number only exceeded by those of the Germans. Russia has 
been, and is one of the greatest sufferers among the Allies. 
Shall we rot thea in our time of joy pay the homage which is 


due to this sad country? ‘‘ Civilization’? demands it.— 
Yours, &c., 


Lisa GINSBURG. 
146, Addison Way, N.W. 4. 


IN MEMORIAM.—BERNARD CAPES. 

Str,—Amid the crash of falling Empires, the passing of 
a distinguished novelist has perhaps received too scanty 
recognition. 

The death of Bernard Capes removes from us one of the 
torch-bearers of true romance. His torch may burn the brighter 
in the eyes of a more discerning posterity, for Capes was a 
writer too good to obtain the meed of a general popularity, such 
as is usually transient. ‘‘The Lake of Wine,’ published 
in 1898, a romance of the first years of the nineteenth century, 
of wayside inns, highwaymen, and a hidden ruby, first estab. 
lished his reputation. 

Then, delving into French memoirs, he wrote a short story 
of the French Revolution, ‘‘ An Adventure of the Comte de 
la Muette.”? which was published in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
Blackwood asked for more. A volume of the Comte de la 
Muette’s adventures resulted, followed by another romance of 
the Terror, ‘‘ Our Lady of Darkness.” 

He also made a study of Italian life and thought, both in 
the medieval period and in the eighteenth century, giving 
these anew to the world in ‘‘ A Jay of Italy,’’ and the “ Pot of 
Basil,’ while he dealt faithfully with the history of his country 
in the Elizabethan romance, ‘‘ Where England sets her Feet,”’ 
one of his latest books, and in the Caroline story of ‘‘ Moll 
Davis.”’ 

In modern periods he was less happy, and he owned to me 
that his one excursion into the problem novel was hardly in 
his vein. 

He had a distinctive literary style of his own, and I think 
the accusation is unjust that he modelled himself upon the style 
of others. For example, a review once accused him of imitating 
Meredith at a time when he had never read a line of that 
author’s works. He was an artist of no mean skill, and painted 
as a recreation from writing; also, he was something of a 
naturalist, and I recall many entomological expeditions shared 
together. f 

Capes never sought outside popularity; he lived for his 
wife, hs children, his home, and his work. 

When I last saw him, although the tall, handsome figure 
was as straight as ever, grey had grizzled his hair, and it was 
clear he felt the strain of the War, even more than most of us. 

He revealed little of himself in his books, beyond humor, 
a shrewd philosophy, and a love of Nature. Those admitted 
into the inner circle of his life know how lovable he was, how 
delightful in conversation, how ‘oyal in friendship, as upright 
as any one of his own heroes of romance. He would extend a 
helping hand to the veriest tyro in his craft. 

As the years advance, one by one our friends leave our 
circle at the hearth of life. 

Many we hardly miss; others we grieve for as taking some 
of the savour of our life away with them. Among these last 
the world of letters and his friends number Bernard Capes.— 
Yours, &c., 

A. SaLusBURY MACNALTY. 

November 5th, 1918. 





THE NEW SPIRITUALISM. 


S1r,—The prominence which certain papers are according 
to Sir Conan Dovle’s activity as protagonist in the diffusion of 
what he calls ‘‘ The New Revelation,” or ‘‘ Psychic Religion,” 
and the refusal of these papers to insert correspondence on the 
subject, is my excuse for asking you to print this letter. . 

It is the daring contention of the so-called Spiritualists 
that there is irrefutable evidence of communications between 
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the living and the departed, such evidence being set forth in 
recent books, and, to those who doubt, ascertainable by con- 
sulting persons calied mediums, through whom the spirits of 
the departed send messages to the bereaved. 

We are as bound to accept this testimony as “the 
testimony of others about Saturn’s rings and almost 
everything on earth.’’ Thus does Sir Conan Doyle agree, 
proving himself, as the “ Times’’ reviewer of ‘‘The New 
Revelation’’ says, ‘‘ineapable of grasping the principles of 
scientific investigatior,’’ and of what alone can render evidence 
valid. He confuses experience with experiment. Whether 
Saturn has rings, or has them not, can, given chance, capacity 
and apparatus, be ascertained by anyone. As in all matters 
scientific, the evidence lies open to each one to test for himself. 
Sut no such tests, as scientific investigation define them, are 
applicable to spiritualist phenomena. The facts may be as 
Sir Conan Doyle and others affirm; mediums are consulted and 
certain utterances given forth by them; tables may move and 
tambourines may fly about, and yet the supernatural inter- 
pretation given to these be fa'se. Bring the whole ‘“‘ bag o’ 
tricks” into the daylight; submit them to the simple conditions 
of scrutiny which science lays down; then, and only then, can 
it be ascertained whether the phenomena are supernaturally 
caused, or are only contributions to the unfinished history of 
delusions. 

Meanwhile, Sir Conan Doyle and his like are taking upon 
themselves an unenviable responsibility. The sorrowing souls 
whom they send for specious comfort to wily mediums may 
devize a passing consolation from the assurance that they can 
hear the voice of the departed, vision of whom (save through 
faked photographs) is withheld. But mental ruin, even to 
lunacy, threatens them when the hollowness of the consolation 
is manifest.—Yours, &c., 

EDWARD CLODD. 


DORA. 


Srr,—In your issue of November 2nd, you ‘‘ Humbly pro- 
pose that, on the first day of peace, our readers will join up in 
@ procession to burn D.O.R.A., under whatever form of effigy 
may seem most appropriate for tht lady, then obsolete and 
pernicious.” 

Probably—given your conditio’.s, i.e., settled peace, most 
Engiishmen and women would ag ree—I certainiy do. But it 
seems to me you ought to enlight n us on two further points: 
(1) How are you to bridge, without anarchy, and a complete 
dislocation of credit, the executive administration of these 
islands? (2) How are you to prevent Parliament (especially the 
present Parliament) being bewitched to-morrow by the fascina- 
tions of an equally appealing lady, unless, indeed, you can bring 
‘‘Parliament’’ back to its original function of jealous'y 
guarding the spending of other people’s money. This function 
was supposed to be embodied in those now disregarded and 
despised Statutes—Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, both 
overlooked by Dora in this Parliament itself.— Yours, &c., 

FARRER. 


THE C.0. AS TRADE UNIONIST. 

Str,—On August Ist, 1918, the employees of Messrs. 
J. Bibby & Sons, Oil Mills, Liverpool, came out on strike as a 
protest against the employment of C.O’s. They resumed work 
on August the 6th, allowing arbitration to decide whether the 
C.O’s should be dismissed or retained. The Arbitration Board 
sat on Thursday, September 12th, Mr. A. P. Piling (repre- 
senting Sir George Askwith), acting as the Arbitrator. The 
employees’ case may be summarised in the following points :— 

1. C.0’s were only invented since August, 1914. 

2. C.0’s were se:entifie shirkers, and were looked upon with 
loathing and contempt by the other men. 

3. C.O’s held revolutionary meetings in the works. 

4. Work done by C.O’s cou'd be done by women. 

5. C.O’s were employed while other men were sent to the 
Army. 

The Employer’s statement was that he respected the con- 
victions of the C.O’s, but thought they were wrong. The work 
that was done by the C.O’s could be done by women, but not 
much. 

The statement by the representatives of the C.O’s was as 
follows :— 

1. The employers had given an undertaking at the com- 
mencement that no substitution should be alowed, otherwise 
the C.O’s decided that they would go back to prison or the 
Home Office Centres. 

2. The other charges by the men were entirely unfounded, 
and the agitation was the result of bad feeling fostered and 
encouraged by certain individvals. 

The Arbitration ‘‘ Award’”’ was :— 

1. No more C.O’s should come to the works. 

2. All Home Office C.O’s to return to their Centres—i.e., 
to be dismissed immediately. 

3. All other C.O’s to be replaced as soon as other labor 
could be found. 

Already many C.O’s have been dismissed, and others have 
been told to look for fresh oc :upations. 

All the objectors at Messrs. Bibby’s have testified to the 
sincerity of their convictions to the satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment. This kind of employment is the Government a‘ternative 
punishment to prison The work is terribly hard, and the 
conditions of the worst possible kind, It ought to be clearly 





pointed out how very vital and fundamental are the issues at 
stake. The men who ceased work maintained no Trade Union 
principle. Their own union refused to sanction the strike. To 
put it plainly, the attitude adopted by the men at Messrs. 
Bibby’s has been a successful endeavor to create a National 
precedent by refusing the C.O’s a place in the labor market, 
thereby depriving them of the right to live. The attitude of 
Messrs. Bibby’s men is strangely similar to that adopted by 
Messrs. Havelock Wilson and Co., in refusing to carry Mr. 
Henderson to France. At the present time the Trade Unionist 
must be victimised by his fellow Trade Unionist and insulted, 
if he cannot endorse the prevailing popular and patriotic 
sentiments. The C.O’s have been loyal to Trade Union 
principles. When Messrs. Bitby’s employees struck work, the 
C.O’s withdrew their labor also, refusing to blackleg, even 
though the strike was an organised protest against their 
presence. What is the attitude of the Trade Union Movement 
to actions of this kind? It has denounced Mr. Havelock 
Wilson’s action? Will it denounce the action of Trade Unionists 
who victimise their fellow-workers because of their own 
personal opinions? It is time that unity and the spirit of 
comradeship was practised, not talked about.—Yours, &c., 
Henry H. CRIcK. 
Secretary, Liverpool Joint Council for C.O’s. 
42, Cannon Street, Liverpool. 


In a letter which recently appeared in THE NATION, the 
writer inadvertently referred to the views of the ‘“‘ Cambridge 
Review,’ when in fact, he had in mind the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Magazine,” an entirely different publication —(Ep., THE 
NATION.) 
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PANORAMA. 
How shall we rise to greet the dawn? 
Timidly, 
With a hand above our eyes? 
Or shall we greet the strong light 
Joyfully, 
Nor mistake the dawn 
For the midday? 


We must create and fashion a new God 
—A God of Power, of Beauty, and of Love, 
Created painfully, cruelly, 

Laboring from the revulsion of men’s minds. 


It is not that the money-changers 

Ply their trade 

Within the sacred places ; 

But that the old God 

Has made 

The Stock Exchange his temple. 

We must drive him from it! 

Why should we tinker with clay feet? 
We will fashion 

A perfect unity 

Of precious metals. 

Let us tear the paper moon 

From its empty dome. 

Let us see the world with young eyes, 
Let us harness the waves 

To make power ; 

And seek not to spoil their rolling freedom, 
But to endow 

The soiled and straining cities 

With the same splendor of strength. 


We must create and fashion a new God— 

A God of Power, of Beauty, and of Love; 
Created painfully, cruelly, 

Laboring from the revulsion of men’s minds. 
Cast down the idols of a thousand years, 

Crush them to dust 

Beneath the dancing rhythm of our feet. 

We must create and fashion a new God. 
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I cor into a railway carriage the other morning just in 
time to hear the commencement of one of those rip- 
snorting arguments that do so much to liven ‘? an other- 
wise somnolent line. 


The subject—well, I don’t think one need draw the 
reader into it. It really doesn’t matter. What con- 
cerned one at this time, and still concerns one now, was 
the intellectual aspect of this warfare of words. 


Brown started off with a long tirade. He spilled 
facts and figures that did not seem to me to bear mature 
consideration. He eloquently voiced some epigrammatic 
phrases that somehow seemed to have a ring of 
familiarity. 

Jones responded in like manner and, curiously 
enough, his alleged facts and figures, as also his 
epigrammatic phrases, also gave one the impression of 
being old familiar friends. 


The argument waxed fast and furious, now and 
again fading out to mere ineptitude as each man got out 
of his depth 


Afterwards, when I had time to think it over, I 
came to the startling realization that neither Brown nor 
Jones was voicing his own thoughts. Now I came to 
think of it, I remember that Brown was carrying a copy 
of the ‘‘ Daily Snort,’’ while Jones was a reader of the 
“ Morning Rumble.’’ Little wonder that some of those 
epigrammatic slogans sounded well-worn. It also 
explained why the argument had occasionally degener- 
ated in futile spluttering when the two men got into 
realms of thought which had not been explored for them 
by their favorite journalists. 


I have coined a term for their mental state— 
“‘ Mental Indigestion.”’ 


There is a close analogy between the mind and the 
body in this respect. If you overload the stomach and 
neglect to take sufficient exercise, sooner or later you 
will find that the stomach does its work inefficiently. 
You feel torpid and ‘‘ heavy,’’ and quite a number of 
unpleasant symptoms are the final result. It is just the 
same with the mind. Fill your mind with facts and 
neglect to exercise it, and you will get mental 
indigestion. And then, like the chronic dyspeptic, you 
fly for succor to artificial aid. 


The dyspeptic pours stuff out of bottles into his 
stomach—stuff that artificially digests his food for him. 


The sufferer from ‘‘ mental indigestion ”’ gets ready- 
made intellectual digestion by letting somebody else form 
his opinions for him. His daily paper performs the same 
function as the dyspeptic’s ‘‘ dope.’’ 


Now, if there is one thing above all others that the 
experience of the last four years has taught us, it is the 
necessity for every individual to think for himself—to 
consider every aspect of every question, individual or 
national, that crops up; and to form a mature, unbiassed 
opinion upon it. 

I venture to assert that if every man and woman 
of the nation formed his or her opinion on these lines, 
we should be within measurable distance of a real 
Utopia. 

Further, if every man read one-quarter of the 
amount he usually reads and thoroughly digested that 
quarter the individual and the nation would be the 
better for it. 


Over and over again the nation has been stampeded 
into chaotic action merely by the constant repetition of 
some superficially ingenious parrot-cry which, if it had 
been the subject of careful reflection, would have 
received the contempt of indifference. 

Right thinking means right action. 
see that sound, 


I would like to 
sane axiom blazoned in heavy type 
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beneath the title of every newspaper, magazine, and 
journal in the country, as a reminder to all men that 
every individual is free to blaze his own trail in the vast 
empire of the mind. 


As it is, mental indigestion is a very prevalent dis- 
order. It does not confine itself to any one class—there’s 
quite as much evidence of mental indigestion at West- 
minster as there is in Wigan. 


But, thank goodness, every man is not so afflicted. 
Within the last three years a silent but overwhelming 
revolution of thought has been going on in our midst. 
There is a vast army of men and women in existence 
to-day who have learned the laws of thought, have 
realized the powers that were in them, have been taught 
that every individual is capable of efficient intellectual 
effort on his or her own behalf. 


And saying this, I have reached the point where 
this article is elevated to the dignity of advertisement ; 
for these men and women are Pelmanists. 


To me it seems that the greatest value of Pelmanism 
is in its ability to show all men how to throw off the 
intellectual torpidity and brain-sloth that comes of 
mental indigestion. 


I know men who before Pelmanism came to them 
would have been utterly at a loss to express their opinions 
on any subject. They had never sufficiently considered 
a subject to form an opinion and, consequently, lacked 
the confidence to try. Now, because they have been led 
to examine into their own thought-processes they find 
it a matter of ease to take any subject, separate and 
classify its components or deduct an opinion from a set 
of circumstances. Instead of taking for granted all that 
they are told, they go about the world with eyes and 
ears alert and, from their observations, they create ideas 
for themselves. And in this wise are they nearer the 
truth than the “ mental dyspeptic ’’ can ever hope to be. 

I have just been privileged to read an essay on 
Pelmanism written by a well-known lady of title, who 
is a student of the system. She says: ‘‘ Nezt to absence 
of thought, slipshod and confused thought is rampant 
among us. People take their opinions from newspapers, 
from rumor, from their neighbors, anywhere except from 
the informed recesses of their own minds. Pelmanism 
strikes at the root of two great national defects—mental 
sloth and fear of efficiency. It reveals to every student 
that he has in him the power to think for himself, to control 
and govern his life 


If this were all that Pelmanism did—and in point 
of fact it is but a tithe of the benefit that results from 
its study—if it were all, I repeat, Pelmanism would yet 
be the greatest educational force—the most powerful 
influence for good—that this generation has seen. 


The time is coming when, even more than in the 
present, right thinking will be a vital necessity if we are 
to re-build a stately social order from the ruins that 
now confront us, and in that time the Pelmanists—now 
adding to their numbers by thousands every week—will 
play a great part in the great efforts which must be made 
to arrive at the fruition of great ideals. 


“ Mind and Memory”? (in which the Pelman Course 
is fully described, with a synopsis of the lessons) will be 
sent, gratis and post free, together with a full reprint 
of “ Truth’s’’ famous Report on the Pelman System and 
a form entitling readers of Tue Nation to the complete 
Course for one-third less than the usual fee, on applica- 
tion to the Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Overseas Addresses : 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne ; 
15, Toronto Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban, 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


Tue “ Nation’’ Orrice, THurspAy NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘* Folk-Lore in the Old Testament.”’ 
Religion, Legend, and Law. 
(Macmillan. 37s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Leaf Burners, and other Poems.” 
(Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘Books in General.’’ By Solomon Eagle. 
6s. net.) 

‘The Fifty-First in France.” By Captain R. B. Ross. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 


10s. 6d. net.) 
“4 Padre in France.’ By George A. Birmingham. 
& Stoughton 6s. net.) 


* * ” 


Studies in Comparative 
3 vols. By Sir J. G. Frazer. 


By Ernest Rhys. 


(Martin Secker. 
(Hodder 


“Tue Tastes TURNED; or, NupKINs AWAKENED”’ is the 
name of the play, and there is more than one reason why 
readers might possibly like to hear about it. In the first 
place, it is a scarce little book in paper wrappers, published 
by “The Commonweal” in 1887, and so almost entirely 
inaccessible except through such a lucky accident as befell 
me. Secondly, it is a drama, and has for motive a change 
in the constitution of society, in the constitution of English 
society—irrelevant as that may appear to the eyes of a 
triumphant democracy, flushed with the dawn. It is true 
that in a period of vorticist history, yesterday flashes its 
pinions, swifter than birds can fly, away into a past of 
infinite remoteness. Nor can it be claimed for this little 
propagandist farce that it has the resisting power of art 
against time. It is just a happy little memorial to the 
spirit of jollity, and what satire and irony it possesses is 
what might be expected from the fact that it was written 
by Morris to be played at the Hall of the Socialist League 
in the autumn of 1887. Therefore, though we are unused 
to joy, and the sculpturesque form of the memorial would 
certainly be that of Laughter holding both his sides, it is 
the accident of appropriateness—almost of coincidence—that 
makes this little play rather a pleasant topic for this 
page. Drama—we are gorged with it—and as for change, 
in this Alice-through-the-looking-glass world of ours, where 
autocracies topsy-turvy into democracies and vice-versa, we 
need not be troubled with the reflection that the trans- 
formation from the status quo of Part I. of “ Nupkins 
Awakened” to the co-operative fellowship of Part II. is 
violating the Aristotelian unity of time. 

% * * 


‘“ Nupkins,” again, is a drama of defeat and victory. 
Some people seem to win by defeat ; others to lose by victory. 
But enough of this futile little game of contrasts and 
parallels. ‘“ Nupkins” is a play we like to be reminded of 
to-day because we are a victorious democracy. Part L., 
then, introduces Mr. Justice Nupkins on the bench. After 
sentencing a young gentleman to a month’s imprisonment 
(as a first-class misdemeanant) for the impropriety of 
swindling, he gives eighteen months’ hard labor to Mary 
Pinch for stealing three supposititious loaves. Mr. Hungary, 
the counsel for the prosecution, questions Constable 
Pottegoff :— 

““Mr. H.: ‘Yes; so it was in the street that you saw the 
loaves fall down?’ Pot.: ‘Yes, sir; it was in the street 
that I saw it tumble down.’ A Voice: ‘ You mean them, you 
fool! You haven’t got the story right yet!’ Mr. H. (very 
blandly) : ‘ It was in the street that you saw the three loaves 
fall down?’ Pot.: ‘Yes; it was in the street that I saw the 
loaf fall down.” Mr. H.: ‘Yes, in the street; just so, in 
the street. You may go. ... Constable Strongithoath.’ 

** Constable Strongithoath sworn. Mr. H.: ‘Constable, 
did you see this robbery?’ Strong.: ‘I saw it.’ Mr. H.: 
‘Tell us what you saw.’ Strong. (very slowly and stolidly, 
and as if repeating a lesson): ‘1 saw her steal them all—ail 
—all from one shop—from three shops—I followed her— 
I took her. When she took it up—she let it drop—in the 
shop—and wiped the street mud off it. Then she dropped 
them all three in the shop—and came out—and I took her— 
with the help—of the two constables—and she cried. 
Mr. H.: ‘You may go.’”’ 

. + ~ 


Jack FREEMAN is then called, charged with sedition and 
incitement to riot and murder, and also with obstructing 
the Queen’s highway. Mr, Hungary opens with a fine 
pyrotechnic display :— 





‘““Now I must tell you that these Socialist and Co- 
Operationist incendiaries are banded together into three 
principal societies, and that the prisoner at the bar belongs 
to one, if not two of these, and is striving, hitherto in vain, 
for admittance into the third and most dangerous. The 
Federationist League and the International Federation, to 
one or both of which this man belongs, are dangerous and 
malevolent associations; but they do not apply so strict a 
test of membership as the third body, the Fabian Democratic 
Parliamentary League, which exacts from every applicant a 
proof of some special deed of ferocity before admission, the 
most guilty of these champions veiling their crimes under 
the specious pretexts of vegetarianism, the scientific inves 
tigation of supernatural phenomena, vulgarly called 
ghost-catching, political economy, and other occult and dull 
studies.”’ 

And so forth. Evidence is taken against the prisoner, and 
Pottegoff affirms that he was standing on a stool surrounded 
by a dense crowd. He had urged the crowd to disembowel 
all the inhabitants of London; he had said that “those of 
this capital should have no bowels. You workers must see 
to having this done.” The judge cannot understand why 
the prisoners should be so infuriated against the metropolis, 
and Pottegoff goes on to quote the prisoner as saying: “I 
hope to see the last Londoner hung in the guts of the last 
Member of Parliament.” :— 
_ “J. N.: ‘Londoner, eh?’ Pot.: ‘Yes, my Lord; that 
is, he meant Londoner.’ J. N.: ‘ You mustn’t say what he 
meant, you must say what you heard him say.’ Pot.: 
‘Capital, my Lord.’”’ 
* * * 


THERE is a good deal more of what the Carmelite Press 
calls “excellent fooling” until Sergeant Sticktoit is 
called. “Well,” says the Sergeant :— 


“He said that all the rich people and all the shop- 
keepers (glancing at the jury) should be disemboweled and 
flayed alive, and that all arrangements had been made for 
doing it, if only the working men wou:d combine. He then 
went into details as to where various detachments were to 
meet in order to take the Bank of England and capture the 


Queen. He also threatened to smash Mr. Justice Hopkin’s 
‘Rent-of-Ability,’ by which I understood him to mean his 
skull.” 


Some time after, the Archbishop of Canterbury is called, 
and it adds to the comedy of the scene that Morris 
himself, who had so often stood on a stool haranguing an 
urchin and the lamp-post, took the part. Jack Freeman 
asks him a question :— 

““Arch.: ‘I must ask you not to jest within the 
sacrediy respectable precincts of a Court of Justice. To 
the best of my remembrance, there were present at the 
commencement of your discourse but three persons, inclusive 
of yourself.’ ” 

Then Jack Freeman asks, “ Well, did I say anything about 
bowels ?”— 

“Arch. : ‘You said, but at great length and with much 
embroidery of language more than questionable, that 
capital had no boweis for the worker, nor owners of capital 
either; and that since none else would be kind to them, the 
workers must be kind to themselves, and take the matter 
into their own hands.’ ”’ 

Mr. Hungary asks what the prisoner said :— 

“Arch. : ‘I regret to say that it wus a mass of the most 
frightful incendiarism, delivered with an occasional air of 
jocularity and dry humour that made my flesh creep. 
Amidst the persistent attacks on property he did not spare 
other sacred things. He even made an attack on my 
position, stating (wrongly) the amount of my moderate 
stipend. Indeed, I think he recognised me, although I was 
partially disguised.’ ”’ 

* + 7 
AFTER the evidence of Lord Tennyson and Professor 
Tyndall, the “ Marseillaise,’’ heard faintly some time before 
in the distance, comes nearer and nearer, and finally the 
revolutionaries burst into the court, the judge faints, 
Part I. closes, and Part II. opens in the fields after 
the revolution. Citizen Nupkins, an unnecessarily cowering 
fugitive, is brought to a mock trial before the village 
commune. He is condemned to work, and they dance round 
him, singing the charming song: 
‘“‘ What’s this that the days and the days have done? 
Man’s lordship over man has gone! 
How fares it, then, with hgh and low? 
Equal on earth, they thrive and grow.” &c., 
and Citizen Nupkins, bursting into tears, exclaims, “A 
world without lawyers !—Oh, dear! oh, dear! To think that 
T should have to dig potatoes and see everybody happy! ” 


H, J. M. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Published by HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


ECHOES OF THE WAR. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


A anique volume containing Sir J. M. Barrie’s War Plays— 
“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals,” “The New Word,” 
‘‘ Barbara’s Wedding,’ and “A Well Remembered Voice,” 
here published for the first time. 


THE KAISER I KNEW. 
By ARTHUR N. Davis, D.D.S. 10s, 6d. net. 


§ The most important War book of the season. A book not 
about the Kaiser, but what the Kaiser actually said about 
the War to the man who was for fourteen years his personal 
dentist. 


THE NAVY ETERNAL. 


By “Bartimeus.” 


“*Bartimeus”’ is good wine that needs no bush, and 
‘The Navy Eternal’ is full of all these qualities that have 
endeared his name to every reading Britain. Whether he 
is describing Commander Loftus Jones’s magnificent fight 
in the Battle of Jutland, or discussing Dartmouth and its 
humours, or picturing submarine encounters, he is equally 
good, almost monstrously good. Open his pages anywhere 
you like aud you immediately fall under his enchantment. 

—Evening Standard. 


“¢ Bartimeus’ is an institution now, and there will be 


| 


| 
6s. net. | 


fj 


Price 6s. net. 


ON FOUR FRONTS WITH THE 


ROYAL NAVAL DIVISION 
By Geoffrey Sparrow, M.C., and J. N. Macbean 


Ross, M.C., Surgeons, R.N. Illustrated, 12s. net. 


This is the book of the R.N.D., which has fought on almost 
every front, and always with great honour and distinction. 
It ts, as it should be, a very heartening book, spontaneous 
eud exhilarating, and full of delightful illustrations. The 
authors have a deep human sympathy and a priceless gift 
of humour, and they have written a memorable book. 


DR. ELSIE INGLIS. 


By Lady Frances Balfour. Illustrated, 6s. net. 


§ Lady Frances Balfour’s moving biography of the heroic 
and noble leader of the Scottish Women’s Hospital. 


THE WHITE EAGLE OF POLAND 


By E. F. Benson, Author of “Crescent and Iron 
Cross.” 6s. net. 
This is the book on Poland. Mr. Benson explains why a 
united and independent Poland, with access to the sea, 
must be one of the conditions of a just and solid peace. 
He also deals with the state of Poland since the armies of 
the Central Empires have occupied it. 


THE CURTAIN OF STEEL, 


© 
| 





a great demand for his new book.’’—Daily Express. ' 

“* Bartimeus’ is as good as ever in ‘The Navy Eternal, 
which includes by far the best account of the Zeebrugge 
raid yet written.” —Hvening News. 


THE IRON CIRCLE (The German Plan 
to Dominate the Trade of the World). 
By 8S. Herzog, “ The Trade Bernhardi.” 


Extraordinary efforts have been made in Germany to pre- 
vent the leakage of a single copy of this revelation of 
Germany’s plans to control the world by trade. It bears 
the harmless title, “The Future of German Industrial 


6s. net, 


T 


Exports,” but Herzog is “the Trade Bernhardi,” and his | 


book is an amazing exposure of the way in which Germany 
intends to employ force and frightfulness to business. A 
copy was secured by the United States Government, and 
we are thus enabled to announce its publication. 


THE WAR IN THE CRADLE OF 
THE WORLD; MESOPOTAMIA. 


By Eleanor Franklin Egan. Illustrated, 12s, net. 


The most wonderful and interesting book about the Mesopo- 
tamian Campaign, by the American lady who followed the 
British Army to Baghdad. Mrs. Egan was actually in 
Baghdad at the time of the tragic death of General Maude. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST IN FRANCE, 
By Captain Robert B. Ross. Illustrated, 10s, 6d. net. 


One of the most powerful, picturesque, and dramatic war 
books that has seen the light. As a record of the 51st in 
France it will never be superseded. 


“Wherever the battle rages hottest there is the 5lst. 
The French talk of dt with almost religious fervour, and an 
American officer told me he had never dreamt of troops 
facing such fire and such obstacles together. Not once or 
twice in this war I have heard officers say, ‘ Thank goodness 
the 5ist are next to us!’”—W. Beach Thomas in The 
Daily Mail, August 30th, 1918. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON Publishers Warwick Sq. London E.C.4. 


By the Author of “Inthe Northern Mists.” 6s, net. 


| Lhe best book of all by this wonderful interpreter of the 
life of the Grand Fleet. 

“The Navy seems always to be lucky in its interpreters. 
The anonymous Fleet Chaplain who so delighted us with 
‘In the Northern Mists,’ ‘Grand Fleet Days,’ and ‘ Naval 
Intelligence’ has now added a fourth to his list with ‘The 
Curtain of Steel.’”’—Hvening News. 

“The author of ‘In the Northern Mists’ has done him- 
self more than justice in his first picture of the Navy and 
all its works and all its admirable mechanism. —‘The 
Curtain of Steel’ is the happiest blend possible of instruc- 
tion and amusement, of fact and fiction, of the concrete 
and the abstract.”—Hvening Standard. 

“This pleasing book . the pages are always 
closely faithful to the actualities cf life on a modern man- 
of-war and always enjoyable, readable.’’—The Scotsman. 


THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY, 


Its Development and Prospects. 6s. net 


§/ Famous experts describe the progress of the aireraft industry 
and what the development of flying may mean to all of us 
in the near future. 


RIGHT ABOVE RACE, 
By Otto H. Kahn. 3s. net. 


The poiscn growth of Prussianism explained by an ex- 
subject of Germany. Colonel Theodore Roosevelt says: 
“This is one of the best books that has appeared about 
the War. It shows conclusively why every believer in 
liberty and civilisation must be heart and soul against 
Germany.’ Major Haldane Macfall says: “This book 
should be in every man’s home, and every woman should 
read it. It is a pity it is not in every German’s home.”’ 


WOMEN WANTED. 
By Mabel Potter Daggett. Illustrated, 7s. 6d, net. 


The astounding record of the change in woman’s position 
in Europe and in the new world that War has opened to 
her. The most illuminating book on the subject. And 
after the War? Mrs. Daggett ventures some wise pro- 
jections. 
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ANOTHER NEW JERUSALEM. 


“The Meaning of National Guilds.” 
and M. B. KeckiTT. (Palmer & Hayward. 


By C. E, BECHHOFER 
7s. 6d. net.) 
Ir is the eternal paradox of progress that it demands the 
lie. For what movement could move without enthusiasm, 
and what enthusiasm could be kindled by the cautious 
prophet who opened his lips to exclaim, “ The world is in a 
sorry way, but I think this reform of mine, if it is properly 
handled, will make things slightly better’’? As well might 
a lover tell his mistress, “I think I could be eternally 
faithful, but you never know, do you?” Such timidity is 
repugnant to humanity: such truthfulness is barren. Only 
by large words can even small things be accomplished. So 
custom fardens us to the wild mouthings of the movement- 
man and we find nothing strange in an advocate of municipal 
rat-catching or national fried-fish shops claiming a new 
heaven and a new earth for the fruits of his policy. Only so 
can he win his audience. 

This was true of the early Radicals, true also of the 
early Socialists. One built the new Jerusalem on the rock 
of the franchise, the other on the rock of the State. One 
assumed the rationality of man and believed that if only the 
hindrances were remcved he would know his greatest good, 
seek, and obtain it: the other assumed the omnipotence and 
omniscience of the body corporate and believed that what 
the individuals had so sadly mismanaged the same indi- 
viduals in mass formation could successfully achieve. And 
now, in the day of withered hopes, the Guildsman proclaims 
a new way and builds an equally golden Jerusalem on 
equally doubtful soil. In previous books by Messrs. Orage, 
Hobson, and Cole, the law has been laid down and the 
prophets have spoken; now come the followers to reiterate 
the truth. 

In a book of joint authorship Mr. Bechhofer and Mr. 
Reckitt expound efficiently the horrors of the wage-system, 
the follies of Fabianism, and the wisdom of National 
Guilds. It is all rather familiar, but as the art of 
propaganda is the art of advertisement, presumably no 
repetition is in vain. But we could wish that writers who 
swear allegiance to William Morris would fall less easily 
to the allurements of journalese. ‘At the first alarm of 
war, Capitalism trembled, and its stunted spires were 
brought down in ruins by the first shot that was fired.” 
Opinions may vary as to the truth of this statement, hardly 
as to its form. 

No one can doubt the authors’ industry and sincerity. 
They are not young men “talking ideas’’ with that con- 
summate contempt for hard facts which is only to be found 
in a freshman’s club: they have studied the history, the 
ideals, and the organization of trade unionism: they have 
not shrunk from Reports and Blue Books: they are the first 
to admit that the Guild idea, however attractive, is barren 
without a very detailed knowledge of the industrial organiza- 
tions from which the new Guilds are to spring. Like other 
Guild writers they can build a clever and a convincing 
argument on their own assumptions: like other propa- 
gandists they can design a very elegant Jerusalem on their 
chosen soil. But it is of the assumptions that we would 
like to hear more. 

In the first place National Guildsmen never weary of 
denouncing the failure of democracy in the political sphere. 
They see that its promises have not been realized, and that 
the greatest good of the greatest number foreseen by the 
early Radicals has turned out to be the greatest good of the 
wire-puller, the placeman, and the party boss. Democratic 
machinery having broken down in politics, they immediately 
claim that it will be the salvation of industry. But if the 
citizen cannot control his representative in politics, if he 
has to vote on two alternatives, neither of which is chosen 
by himself, if his vote is wasted by clumsy machinery—if, 
in fact, he comes to the conclusion that democracy on a big 
scale necessarily defeats its own purpose, why should 
everything be altered when democratic machirery is set up 
in the gigantic Guilds of the future? It remains to be 
proved that there will be no caucus, no wire-pulling, and no 





jobbery in the new organization. The history of modern 
trade unionism gives not much ground for optimism in this 
respect. National Guildsmen will reply by denouncing the 
wage-system (“ When in doubt denounce the wage-system ”’ 
would seem to be their first maxim). But obviously this is no 
escape. “The price of liberty is eternal vigilance."’ The 
success or failure of democracy lies, not with more or less 
machinery, more or less wagery, but with the individual 
himself. When men have not only the right to vote, but the 
ability to vote; not only the privilege of choice but the 
will to choose; not only votes but vigilance; not only rights 
but a passion for rights, will democracy succeed in every 
sphere. National Guilds may work better than Capitalism 
or Collectivism. But whether they work well resis upon 
the individual. 

And it is the individual whom our authors neglect. 
They stand for the big unit against the small, for 
nationalism against localism, for industrial Guilds against 
the small craft Guilds of Mr. Penty’s ideal, for machinery 
against hand. Their philosophy is betrayed in their attack 
6n happiness, which they do not define. Their end “is 
justice rather than happiness, or, as the theologian might 
express it, the glorification of God rather than the glorifica- 
tion of man.’’ We might point out that the verdict of 
history is against those who prate most about the glorification 
of God: they are usually the devil’s most efficient agents. 
But, in the name of common-sense, how can justice be an 
end? Justice can never be more than a means to tke good 
life, a method of its realization. The ultimate goal must 
always be a form of human experience, and that experience 
must always find expression in individuals. Apart from 
the happiness of individuals, justice is an empty abstraction. 
To denounce Mr. Belloc’s theories on the ground that they 
are “a logical development of individualist Liberalism ”’ 
reveals the level of the authors’ philosophy. To have 
thrown off State-worship is something: to have passed to 
Group-worship is small advance. 

And it is because of this Group-worship that Guildsmen 
are so blind to the danger of the Guilds as monopolists. 
This enormous question is airily dismissed in a single 
paragraph (p. 305). The assumption that the abolition of 
profiteering removes all peril from monopoly is childish; 
there still remains the question of professional con- 
servatism, cliquishness, and anti-social obstruction. Do the 
examples provided by the Law, the Church, and the Doctors 
give us such great grounds for hope? The authors seem to 
imagine so: we can only congratulate them on their 
optimism. But we cannot help wondering whether either 
of them has been involved in a lawsuit, and whether Mr. 
Reckitt, who edits “The Church Socialist,’’ has devoted 
himself to the study of Church history. Of course monopoly 
may be preferable to competition, but to ignore its obvious 
dangers is one of the absurdities of propaganda involved in 
the necessity of demonstrating to the public that one’s own 
particular movement is, unlike anything else on earth, 
perfect and without flaw. 

The same necessity drives the authors to maintain that 
the abolition of profiteering and the introduction of demo- 
cratic electoral machinery into the great industrial Guilds 
will make labor joyous. But if a man still has to mind 
a machine or manufacture parts of pins for so many hours 
in the day, will the fact that he can spend his leisure 
by voting in an enormous number of electoral contests make 
so vast a change? The fact that he is minding the machines 
for the community and not for some shareholders at 
Brighton might gladden his heart; but even the comforting 
knowledge will pall and the machines will remain. It may 
be inevitable that they should remain, but that is no reason 
for becoming ecstatic about them. The authors never weary 
of telling us what desperate revolutionaries they are. But 
there are others whom they equally frighten by the smallness 
of those changes. Is it unfair to suspect that, if by some 
miracle National Guilds came into being to-morrow, the 
cleverest of their advocates would still be exposed to 
temptation from those “live-by-your-wits” occupations 


which are admitted to be insusceptible of Guild organisa- 
tion? On their assumption that the government and control 
of industry are the conditioring factors of human welfare 
the authors have raised a well-built argument, but it is a 
hard doctrine; more compatible with reality seems the 
alternative view that the human individual comes before the 
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democratic machinery, and that until the average man cares 
as much about rights and clear thinking as he does about 


his tokacto, the mathinery; both ‘actual‘and governmental, 
will remain his master and not his sérvant. 





FROM A CONVENT GARDEN. 


By ETHEL ROMANES. 


(Longmans, 10s. 6d.) 

. “Scour Thérése of Lisieux.” An Autobiography. (Burns & 
Oates. 12s. 6d.) 

. Ix “A Writer’s Recollections,” Mrs. Humphry Ward 


* quotes a characteristic letter from Jowett, in which he says 


! ‘He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.’ 


that it appears to him “one of the most hopeful signs of the 
present day that we are coming back to the old, old doctrine, 
Yet (he 


| continues) this has to be taught in a new way, adapted to 


‘solvent upon opinion, 
hold our opinions being very much more important than the 


the wants of the age. We must give up doctrine, and teach 
by the lives of men, beginning with the life of Christ, 
instead.’’ The qualification is important, for it does not 
follow that a belief is true because good men hold it; mis- 
chievous and contradictory beliefs have been, and are, held 
by good men. But it does follow that moral excellence may 
co-exist with intellectual error; that the former, not the 
latter, is the test of goodness ; and that goodness acts as a 


the spirit and temper in which we 


opinions which we hold. Two recent religious biographies 
illustrate this: that of Scur Thérése of Lisieux, known as 
“The Little Flower,’’ and that of an Anglican religious, 
Miss Ethel G. Romanes. 

A staunch Presbyterian, hearing Catholics spoken 
against, remonstrated, “You are wrong; good Catholics are 
the best people in the world. But there are very few of 
them.’’ Many or few, however, there is a peculiar fragrance 
about Catholic piety. Not that it is always on the high 
level of Eugénie de Guérin. The surroundings of Sceur 
Thérése were narrow; the family was “devout to 
the Catholic press, that home missionary,” and read 
that somewhat vitriolic journal “La Croix.”” The horizons 
of Miss Romanes were larger; but their intellectual 
distinction did not exclude a certain sectarianism. The 
theology of Cuddesdon, though it exists in the Church 
of England, is not co-extensive with it; to forget this 
is to take a part for the whole. But in each case the soul 
was nobler than its environment; a child not of the bond- 
woman, but of the free. ‘My God,’’ writes Thérése of a 
notorious murderer then under sentence of death, “I am 
quite sure that Thou wilt pardon this unhappy Pranzini. I 
should still think so, even if he did not confess his sins, or 
give any sign of sorrow, because I have such confidence in 
Thy unbounded mercy.’’ The fear of hell cast no shadow on 
her sunny childlike religion. ‘“No,’’ she said; “I do not 
know this fear. I am too little. Little children are not 
damned.”’ The sting of the worst dogma is removed when 
dogma is treated in this way ; it is rather by instinct than by 
refutation that errors in religion die. And, devout Catholic 
as she is, she has no illusions. She writes from Rome, 
“ During this month I met many good priests; and yet I saw 
that, though the dignity of the priesthood raises them higher 
than the angels, they are still but weak and imperfect men.”’ 
Her devotion to the Bible was singular; “day and night she 
carried a copy of the Gospels close to her heart.” ‘In 
heaven only shall we be in possession of the clear truth.” On 
earth, even in matters of Holy Scripture, our vision is dim.” 
This is not the spirit of the Encyclical Pascendi; nor is the 
sentence which follows—“ It distresses me to see the differ- 
ences in the translations. Had I been a priest, I should 
have learned Hebrew, so as to read the Word of God as He 
deigned to utt2r it in human speech ”—easy to reconcile with 
the standardisation of the Vulgate by the Council of Trent. 
The features of Catholic piety which jar upon the uninitiated 
are absent; there is no sacerdotalism, little trace of the 
petites dévotions which so often discredit religion, no ex- 
aggerated asceticism ; the temper is sober, enlightened and 
sane. The character of the appendix, supplied by the Editor, 
differs widely—it must be added—from that of the auto- 
biography. Here we find ourselves upon a lower level of 
thought, motive, and expression. The sunshine of the 





Gospel has. been replaced by: -the-phantasmagoria of’ the 
Golden Legend; the poetry of the spirit by..a heary and 
vulgar prose. 

Miss Romapes was brought up in the atmosphere of that 
cultivated’ Anglicanism which desires to be Catholic without 
being Roman, and to liberalize withont restating or: recon- 
structing tradition. In itself this position*can scarcely be 
more than a temporary halting place; those who occupy it 
will be swept away either by the backward or the onward 
wave. But for some minds it combines the charm of romance 
with the movement of liberty ; and the type represented by 
the subject of this memoir is high and fine. Like so many of 
those who are drawn to the “religious’’ life, she was 
exceptionally many-sided, touching life on all sides, 
Country and town, sport, books, comradeship, family affec- 
tion—all found a place in her large heart and moulded her 


vigorous understanding. She was neither a recluse nor a 
Puritan. 


““It was a peculiarity of Ethel’s religious life that she 
could always turn from grave to gay, and vice versa, with no 
sense of incongruity. She cou'd enjoy a good play, get up 
the next morning to an early Eucharist; she could teach a 
child about God, and the next moment be ready to play 
hockey or any other game.’ 


At Oxford, perhaps unfortunately, she gave ap the 
Classical for the Theological School (1902), sitting at the feet 
of Gamaliel—“ We go to Dr. Sanday, the old dear; he says 
such nice kind things about all the horrid Germans, whom 
he really must hate so”—and securing her First; not, 
perhaps, without their unwelcome aid. Yet Philosophy, too, 
had its attraction. She delighted in ‘‘ Foundations,” though 
demurring to Canon Streeter’s contribution to the book, and 
asking, ‘“‘ How does the Bishop of Oxford like it?’’—a ques- 
tion more easily asked than answered. Again, when she 
constructs an ideal dream city ; ‘One of my people would be 
Socrates, only he would have to be a Christian, as of course 
he would have been if he had had the chance. And a very 
good one he would have made, though I think he would have 
had decidedly Protestant views, don’t you? He’d always 
be quarrelling with Mr. Keble, who is another of my people; 
and that would be a drawback to the peace.”’ 

The question of the so-called “religious’’ life is a 
vexed one. It is probable that few of those who have 
embraced it have not at times felt, with the friar in ‘‘ The 
Ring and The Book,” a certain irrepressible resilience. 

‘*For many a doubt will fain perturb my choice— 

Many a dream of life spent otherwise.”’ 

But her view of the matter is a relative, and not an 
essentially unreasonable one. ‘“ Of course I can serve God 
as well in the world, if He means me to; but not if He 
doesn’t. Of course it isn’t because I’m better than other 
people; but for some people this is the only way.’’ And her 
surroundings did not cut her off from the actual; she 
retained two great possessions, common sense and a free 
mind. A remarkable illustration of this occurs in a letter 
written a year before her death :— 

‘* An interesting thought has come to me arising out 
of my teaching of Christian Doctrine, viz.: that children 
are rot only theologians (that I have ‘aunge believed), but 
that they are Liberal Theologians. They have modern 
difficulties—isn’t it curious? One child, e.g., told me she 
could not see how the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
‘body follows from the doctrine of our Lord’s resurrection— 


since His body saw no corruption. This is precisely what 
Mr. Streeter says. 

The resurrection of the body and our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion are always stumbling-blocks to some one in every class 
I teke. And ét is not the old crude difficulties, either, 
that the children feel; but X., e.g., dislikes the 
materialism of it. It is the same with the theories of the 
Atonement. The liberal explanation of the Atonement is 
what appeals to them. Anyhow, they find that they want 
an explanation. In my younger days I accepted everything 
I was told with the utmost docility, and questioned nothing. 
It is interesting, isn’t it? P., who is very outspoken, said 
she never has been able to understand aboui our Blessed 
Lord dying for us: ‘I think it’s very muddling; don’t you?’ 
So I proceeded to lay before them the various exp.anations 
of the Atonement. At the end the verdict was, ‘I don’t 
like that buying and selling idea at all.’ Whereas, accord- 
ing to the theory that the individual reproduces all the 
thought-epochs of the race, that was the very theory that 
ought to have appealed to a child.” 


Alas! such seminal thoughts were not to ripen here. 
The end came comparatively early: in the August of 1914, 


this fair and gracious soul passed away. 
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THE LATEST AND BEST 








LOCKE BOOK 


RICHARD KING in the Tatler says:—“ From my own 
point of view, ‘The Rough Road’ is the most charming book 
that Mr. Locke has ever written.’ 


THE ROUGH ROAD 
WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


“There is an enormous audience to which Mr. Locke’s novel 
will make a very direct appeal.”—Truth. 

“Mr. Locke is a past-mas ster of story telling, and his method 
grows better every year. In ‘The Rough Road’ it is admirably 
exhibited, for the whole book is written almost entirely in dialogue, 
and to do this, and do it well (as anyone who has ever tried to 
write a novel knows), is the height of technical excellence.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 
. one of the best war novels is ‘ The 








“A great war story 


Rough Road.’ . . Mr. Locke’s fascinating pages ... every 
page — me.’ ’'—British Weekly. 
“* Doggie’ Trevor, indeed, is to be added to long list of Lockian 


heroes. aDasisander. 


Fifth Edition in the Press. €s. 6d. net. 


6s. net. OTHER NOTABLE NOVELS. 6s. net. 
CAPTAIN MARRADAY’S MARRIAGE. eee 
THE CHUICES OF AN ETONIAN, #ORACE 


BUCKLEY. 


HIS GRACE OF GRUB STREET. a. v. wcrappen. 
FOOTSTEPS, DOROTHY PERCIVAL. 
THE FLAPPER’S MOTHER. MADGE MEARS. 
THE BEST IN LIFE, «tn xaition) murter Hine. 


RHYMES of the RED TRIANGLE 


Pictures in Colour by JOYCE DENNYS. With verses by 
HAMPDEN GORDON. Uniform with “Our Hospital 
A.B.C.” ke. 4s. 6d. net. 
Miss Joyce Dennys has found ample scope for her witty pencil 
in the humours of life in the Y.M.C.A. Huts, and has been, if 
possible, even more successful than in “ Our Hospital A.B.C.” in 
hitting off characteristic types and incidents. 


THE THIRD EVe Book 


Pictures by FISH. Written and Designed by FOWL. 
Uniform with ‘The New Eve.”’ 4s. 6d. net. 
Miss Fish shows no falling off in her vivacity and sense of 
humour, and, if possible, she has improved in her draughtsmanship 
and decorative qualities. READY NEXT WEEK. 


A LITTLE CHAFF 


Verses by MARGARET LAVINGTON. Illustrated by 
HELEN URQUHART. Authors of “ Cackles and Lays.” 
Miss Helen Urquhart and Miss Margaret Lavington turn from 
fowls to bees and other country “live stock,” and are even more 
successful—both in the verses and in the drawings—than they 
were in ‘ Cackles and Lays.” 3s. Gd. net. 


THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE 


By MAX BEERBOHM. With 24 Illustrations in colour 
by GEORGE SHERINGHAM. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 
This charming little story, with its romantic colouring, offers 
exceptional opportunities to a decorative artist of the skill of 
Mr. Sheringham, and the result is a handsome volume which 
stands out as one of the most beautifully produced books of the 
season. 
Also a limited edition of 50 copies on Japanese vellum, £2 12s. 6d. 
net. (Sold out before publication.) 
~s “want to give a copy to a dozen youngsters of my acquain- 
tance.’ "—Evening News. 


THE FAIRIES’ ANNUAL 


By CECIL STARR JOHNS. Illustrated in colour and 

black-and-white by the Author. Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 

A finely produced book, which will appeal alike to the child 

and to those who are no longer children, in which a variety of 

fairy-lore is set forth in company with a series of delightful 

= plates and black-and-white drawings, dainty, humorous, 
anciful. 























““«The Victory Cookery Book’ is the triumph of rations.” 
—Referee. 


THE VICTORY COOKFRY BOOK 


By Mrs. C. S. PEEL and IWAN KRIENS. Introduction 
by the Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P., Food Con- 


toller. 5s. net. 

““T like the book immensely because I, knowing a little about 

cookery, can learn from it much more, and because I know that 

even the least capable cook who ever came into a war-time kitchen 

should not fail to understand the very simple instructions given 
her for the preparation of the three hundred or so dishes,” 

—Daily Mail. 


“JUHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W.1. 


Write for Autumn List. 





ARTHUR RACKHAM’S PICTURES. 


SPRINGTIDE 
OF LIFE. poems oF cupnoon, 


By A. C. SWINBURNE. 


gv Sclected and arranged with an Intreduction 
“That distinguished OY EPMUND Gossg, C.B. Illustrated by 
lle winds —Punh, ARTHUR RACKHAM. Cloth, 10/6 net 


Large Paper Edition, H2 2s. net 
JEAN DE BOSSCHERE’S PICTURES, 


BEASTS AND MEN. 


FOLK TALES OF FLANDERS 
“Collected and Illustrated by JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. 
Demy 4to Cloth. 12/6 net 











The War on the Home Front. 
AT HOME IN THE WAR. 
By G. S. STREET. 3/6 net 
The papers coliected in this volume present a frank and honest 
a oe of the repercussion in Lngland of various phases 
of the war. 


A Popular Play. Bya New Poet. 
THE SAVING GRACE | ESCAPE AND FANTASY 

















By C. HADDON CHAMBERS. By GEORGE RUSTALVOR. 
5/- net 3/6 net 
FICTION, 
A New Novel by kuen Phillpotts. 
THE SPINNERS 7/- net 


“He is a writer with a fine sense of prose-rhythm 
and a power of rendering with distinction all the manly poetry 
of the Knglish country.”—The Times. 


4iel e+ ee 
MOCKERY. By A. A. MACFAKLAN, 6/- net 


A strange and enthralling story. In the person of Deadly- 
Earnest Giant the auihor has created a character which will 
not easily be forgotten. 


By the Author of ‘* Zella Sees Herself.” 
THE PELICANS ByE.M.DELAFIELD. 6/-net 


“Not only her: best work so far, but also almost the best 
novel published this year.’—Wesiminsler Gazelte. 





A CHASTE MAN A Novel 
By LUULS WILKINSON. 6/- net 
“Mr. Wilkinson nas very considerable talent . . . and an 


unusual capacity for vivid and dramatic writing.”—The Times. 


THE BUTTERFLY MAN 

By M. C. OEMLER. 6/- net 
“4 book which no right-minded person could fail to read 

with genuine pleasure.”—The Times. 


Mr. Galsworthy’s Five Masterpieces, 


FIVE TALES (and Impression). 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6/- net 


“Mr. Galsworthy’s work grows in power and delicacy of 
art. This book is one to linger over and to lay down with a 
sense of gratitude.”—-Daily Telegraph. 








The Loeb Classical Library 


“We shall never be independent of our Loeb.”—The Times. 
NEW _VOLUMES. 


Each 6/- net, Cloth. 7/6 net, Leather, 
BOETHIUS: Tracts and De Consolatione 


Philosophiae. (Containing a new text). Translated 
by Rev. tt. F. STEWART and E, K. RAND. 


CICERO: Letters to Atticus. Vol. III. 
which completes the set of 3 volumes, Translated by 
E O. WINSTEWT. 


PAUSANIAS, Description of Greece. Trans- 
laied by W H. S. JONES. In 5 vols., and a companion 
volume containing Index and Maps. Vol. I. 


PLUTARCH, The Parallel Lives. 
Translaved by B. PERRIN. To be published in 11 
volumes. Vol. VI. 


VIRGIL. Transiated by H. R. FAIRCLOUGH. In 
I 


2 vols. Vol. 




















WM. HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD STREET, W C.2. 
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“THE LOWER SLOPES.” 


The Deeat of -Youth and Other Poems.” 

Huxitry. (Blackwell. 3s. net.) 

‘ Clowns’ Houses.” By EpirH SITWELL. (Blackwell. 3s. net.) 

‘The osses, and Other Poems.” By StumMAs O’SULLIVAN. 
(Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘First Songs.” By ANTHONY ALLEN. (Maunsel. 4s. net.) 

“Youth and Age.” By CLAupE CoLLEER. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. Ils. net,) 


ALDOUS 


Tue best thing in Mr. Huxley’s new volume is a sonnet- 
sequence called “The Defeat of Youth.”” Indeed the book 
might very well be cut in two where the sonnets end, so 
radically different in style, method, imagery and attitude 
are the poems that follow them. These latter belong to 
what the classifiers might call Mr. Huxley’s subjective- 
eccentric period wherein the iynx (does Mr. Huxley mean 
the wryneck ?) turns its head contemptuously away from the 
Deity, and lice are notable epigrammatists. One sees visions 
with a vengeance in this pre-Adamite period, before the 
forms of created things had settled down into their four 
dimensions. Love-songs in it are hardly Mr Huxley’s line, 
and when they do occur take this shape :— 


“Dear absurd child—too dear to my cost I’ve 
lound—God made your soul for pleasure, 
Not for use: it cleaves no way, but angled 
Broad obtuse, impinges with a slabby-bellied sound 
Full upon life; and on the rind of things 
Rubs its sleek self and utters purr and snore, 
And all the gamut of satisfied murmurings, 
Content with that, nor wishes anything more.” 


It sounds rather like the love-gambols of the blob. “ The 
Defeat of Youth,’’ on the other hand, is more serious, more 
sustained in thought and a great deal less capricious in 
choice, precision, and range of expression : 


“Men see their god, an immanence divine, 
Smile through the curve of flesh or moulded clay, 


In bare ploughed lands that go sloping away 

To mect the sky in one clean exquisite line. 

Out of the short-seen dawns of ecstasy 

They draw new beauty, whence new thoughts are born, 
And in their turn conceive, as grains of corn, 
Germ and create new life, and endlessly 

Shall live creating. Out of earthly seeds 

Springs the aerial flower. One spirit proceeds 
Through change, the same in body and in soul— 
In its slow struggle towards some far-off goal, 
Through lust and death and the bitterness of will.” 


Mr. Huxley, in fact, is abandoning mere rebelliousness, 
mere gainsaying. What he will make of his affirmatives 
cannot yet be prophesied. These experimental sonnets, 
rather in the manner of ‘“ Modern Love,’ are at any rate 
feeling in the right direction. 

Miss Sitwell’s verses may remind some people of the 
[talian Comedy seen through a distorting mirror. Nor are 
they necessarily the worse for that. In the first place, the 
[Italian Comedy is a little formula that will contain a very 
large bulk of life, and, in the second, Miss Sitwell’s perform- 
ing matter has mind behind it. We may convolute and 
spiralize, but somebody has hold of the strings. Miss Sit- 
well, again, may prefer to point her thought with images of 
lemonade, pink tights, palanquins, brass bands and sleepy 
toads, but they are not inappropriate to her grim-melan- 
choly, steely-scornful view of the clownish world. What her 
verse—by no means merely clever and certainly not the 
expression of a poet merely setting his poetic cap at the 
world—needs is condensation. We do not mind her gro- 
tesques—if that i+ her way of looking at things—but we do 
feel a certain dispersion of effect. Her Muse is only drunk, 
that is to say, because it sees too many objects at once. Her 
method has to a certain extent been a cockshy for the 
trumpery reviewer, but, inasmuch as she does not use it 
either perversely or to exploit her personality, we rather 
admire her courage than deprecate the chosen vessel of its 
wrath. 

Mr. O’Sullivan’s little volume is perhaps as slight in 
the poetic as it is in the real world. But it has pretty 
things in it, though we do not think we are exacting to 
demand in compensation for a certain tenuity of idea a 
rather greater ingenuity, closeness, and dexterity of phrasing. 
The best poem in the book is the first and titular one—“ The 
Rosses,’’ which, if it reminds us of another and more 





beautiful one by a fellow-countryman, is rather the squire 
to its knighthood than a pallid imitation :— 
“My sorrow that I am not by the little dun 

By the lake of the starlings at Rosses under the bill, 

And the larks there, singing over the fields of dew, 

Or evening there, and the sedges still. 

For plain I see now the length of the yellow sand, 

And Liseadeil far off and its leafy wavs, 

And the holy mountain and its mighty heart 

Gather into it all the colored days. 

My sorrow that I am not by the little dun 

By the lake of the starlings at evening when all is still, 

And still in whispering sedges the herons stand, 

Tis there I would nestle at rest till the quivering moon 

Uprose in the golden quiet over the hill.’’ 
If Mr. O’Sullivan had printed this poem alone and sent it 
into the world between a pair of covers he would have been 
justified. For whether we judge it by the admirably con- 
trolled and directed emotion or the beautifully fluid and 
mobile versification, it has the genuine magic. 

Here is Mr. Allen’s “ To the Rebel Poets ’’ entire, for it 
is the best he can do in this, his first venture :— 

“Linnets, blackbirds, thrushes, 
Sing as they go by, 


Ghosts about the bushes, 
With no sound or cry. 


‘Morning, noon and even, 
Still they crowd and sing, 
And the sacred seven 

Guard each broken wing.” 
A poet’s first volume is as likely to be his January as his 
June. Mr. Allen’s, which can produce the charming one 
we have quoted and some very middle-aged and laboring 
love-songs (together with rhymes in “ hollow ”’ and “ follow ”’) 
is a sort of April. It would be rash, therefore, to indulge 
mm any meteorological forecasts. 

“Youth and Age”’ is a short, continuous narrative-lyric 
with a chorus of Old Men. These old gentlemen are not 
exclamatory and senile incompetents like not a few of the 
ancients in the Greek choruses. On the contrary, they are 
extremely vigorous, not to say tigerish—of the man-eating 
kind—whereas Youth :— 

“And youth toils on with sad, unquiet eves, 
Horror his mate ; 
Always, by day and night, asleep, awake, 

Horror to contemplate.” 
“Youth and Age” is not by any means a remarkable or 
even a good poem. Still it is better, we feel, to be an usher 
in the court of the angels than the devil’s advocate; better, 
in spite of Milton, to serve in heaven than rule in hell. And 
we may feel assured that had Mr. Colleer’s poetic quality 
changed sides it would have been a great deal worse 


| A NOVEL. 


The Great Hunger.” By JuuANn Doser. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
6s. net.) 


In reviewing this novel by the distinguished Norwegian 
writer Johan Bojer (or Boyer, as we should spell it in 
England) I labor under two advantages. It is the first 
work of fiction I have ever reviewed; and I am unac- 
quainted with the previous work of the same writer, whose 
novel, ‘“ The Power of a Lie,” must be well known to English 
readers. I come to the book, then, with a mind hopelessly 
untrammelled, and a predisposition of interest in its theme. 
What is it we are all after in life—what is the Ultima Thule 
of our souls, if we may still use that word? Desire to reach 
that is “the great hunger.” 

The story of Peer Holm is the pilgrimage of a man 
half-consciously travelling the long road to the Ultima 
Thule of his soul; passing unsatisfied the goals of know- 
ledge, of power, of love, all the milestones of a full life, 
and coming very late, very broken, but unconquered, to 
realisation at the last. 

This book could only have been written by a Scandi- 
navian. It has the stark realistic spirituality characteristic 
of a race with special depths of darkness to contend with, 
and its own northern sunlight and beauty. A very deep 
love of Nature colors and freshens the work of this writer, 
and gives it that—I would not say national, but rather 
local—atmosphere and flavor which is the background of 
true art. For though art is the great live wire of communi- 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


President Wilson : 
His Problems and His Policy 


By H. WILSON HARRIS. 6s. net. 


British Wild Flowers: 
Their Haunts and Associations 

By Wm. GUAVESON. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
Alpine Flowers and Rock 
Gardens 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT. Profusely Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Roses and Rose Gardens 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT. Illustrated in Colour. 12s. 6d net. 


Garden Trees and Shrubs 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT. A very handsome and uniform 
volume. 12s. 6d. net. 


Bird Life throughout the Year 


~ — H. SALTER, D.Sc. Many colour plates and photos. 
s net. 


The Life and Death of Jason 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. This splendid romanze has been 
decorated by Maxwell Armfield, and the result is a very beauti- 
ful volume, 4to size. 10s. 6d. net. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Living Water 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. “ Mr. Begbie’s dozen vivid sketches . . 
will go far to convince every reader that there is a sort of 


Renaissance in the ranks of labour.”—The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 2s. 6d. net. 


Equal Pay and the Family 


Proposals for the Endowment of Motherhood. By H. BRAILS- 
FORD, MAUDE ROYDEN, and others. An mM. 8K, ‘and vital 
after-the-war subject. ls. net. 


The Red Cap on the Cross 


By RICHARD ROBERTS. ‘“ An inspired — to the 
need of the hour that all should read.” 2s. 6d 


A League of Nations 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD. Described by H. G. Wells as “ already 
the classic of the movement in Exciand” Cloth, 5s. net. 
Paper, 2s. net. 


The Covenant of Peace 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD. This Essay was awarded the First 
Prize of £100 by the English Review. Paper, 7d. net. 


On Two Fronts 


By T. CORDER CATCHPOOL, the C.O. who holds the Mons 
ribbon. This book has had a great reception; it puts the posi- 
tion of the religious C.0. with great power. 2nd edition. 2s. net. 


The Tower: or 


Thirty Years Hence 


By WARWICK DRAPER. “An anticipatory description of a 
Britain thirty years hence .. . with the items of a new 
simple democratic programme of a purified community. . 

A book of no small literary merit.’”—The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 2s. net. 


The Swordof Justice: a Play 


By EVA GORE BOOTH. “Most delicately wrought . 
diction that of a true poet. . . Its strange rist-like 
message, . . . like the dew of Heaven on a fevered wound. 
The Merciful Knight reads like a chapter from the Bollandists 
told by a poet.”—The New Witness. 1s. 6d. net. 


Carols of a Convict 


By A. M. LAING. “Stone walls do not a prison make; to some 
they but serve as a partition behind which humour and a con- 
science void of offence coalesce.” 1s. 3d. net. 
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cation between man and man, which knows not boundaries, 
all separate works of art are the creations of individuals 
coming of special breeds, in special environments ; and are 
just as distinctive as the flavors of wines, whose essential 
nourishment and uplift is one. 

On our English imaginative literature only three 
foreign schools or currents of fiction and drama have had 
influence during the last half century—the French, the 
Russian, and the Scandinavian. A single writer from 
other countries here and there, such as d’Annunzio, 
Hauptmann, Sienkiewicz, Jokai, Maartens, has been read, 
but has had no deflecting power. How much, on the other 
hand, we have owed these last thirty years to the French 
fictionists—Dumas, Flaubert, De Maupassant, Anatole 
France; to the Russian—Turgeniev, Tolstoi, Dostoievsky, 
and Tchekov; to the Scandinavian—Ibsen, Bjérnson, 
Hamsun, and Strindberg, it would be impossible to unravel 
and discover. 

Johan Bojer, with “ The Great Hunger” now accessible 
to English readers, will assuredly swell the stream of 
Scandinavian influence on English fiction. 

The texture of this werk is firm and light, without 
longueurs. The book “ marches,’”’ and has a certain coherent 
unconventionality, without the extravagance which mars 
much belauded modern work. There is in it an essential 
clarity, a quality which cannot be overpraised, or over- 
recommended to young writers. Its originalities of form 
do not jar, at least on me, who am perhaps over-sensitive 
in that matter. The translation is exceptionally able, and 
one would think that but little of the atmosphere has leaked 
away. 

It is always a question in a novel which sets out to 
shadow forth a theme, or—shall we say?—a meditation, 
which has entranced its author, how far that theme or 
meditation will get precedence of the life and characters 
chosen to embody it. And in reading this novel, so touch- 
ingly searching and sincere, there rises sometimes the 
feeling that Peer and Merle and the minor characters, clear 
and convincing though they are, lack, not depth exactly 
nor individuality, but a certain intimacy and glow; and 
this, I think, is due to the absorption of their creator in 
the mood of discovery which begat the book. The theme is 
greater and more interesting to him and to his readers than 
the human material which embodies it. The scale tips a 
little in favor of the theme; but that is the only criticism 
I find to pass on a work which interested me from first page 
to last. 

The story told, fine and pathetic, is common enough in 
this world of strenuous endeavor, accomplishment, and 
decline. Peer Holm, born and brought up in poverty, 
fights to educate himself, becomes a great engineer, and 
gains knowledge, wealth, power, and love; yet all the time 
is dimly conscious of not having reached the heart of his 
own existence. He goes on reaching out, and loses again 
his health, his wealth, his power, till he becomes a broken 
man in a poverty as great as that from which he rose. It 
is only at the lowest ebb of his worldly fortunes that he 
finds satisfaction for his tong hunger, and reaches the 
Ultima Thule of his soul. 

In the course of this pilgrimage all the formal stars are 
quenched, the customary shibboleths of happiness dis- 
persed ; accepted purposes of existence questioned and found 
wanting ; God, as we have known Him, dismissed. Only 
when the waters, as it were, are closing over him does he 
read at last the riddle of human existence, which has been 
to him so starkly unanswerable all his life. 

The final episode described in Peer’s letter to his friend 
Klaus Brock is a fitting culmination, and the book ends on 
the top note of interest both in event and in that present- 
ment of life which we call art. 

I will not give that episode; for, without its context 
and all that goes before it, it might seem unreal, even 
superhuman ; but I would wish to quote in full two passages 
of the letter which narrates it :— 


“T sat alone on the promontory of exisience, with the 
sun and the stars gone out, and ice-cold emptiness above 
me, about me, and in me, on every side. 

“But then, my friend, by degrees it dawned on me that 
there was still something left. There was one little indomit- 
able spark in me, that began to glow ail by itself—it was as 
if I were lifted back to the first day of existence, and an 
eterna! will rose up in me, and said: ‘ Let there be light!’ 





‘‘ This will it was that by-and-by grew and grew in me, 
and made me strong. 

‘*T began to feel an unspeakable compassion for all men 
upon earth, and yet in the last resort I was proud that I 
was one of them. 

“I understood how blind fate can strip and plunder us 
all, and yet something will remain in us at the last, that 
nothing in heaven or earth can vanquish. 

*“Our bodies are doomed to die, and our spirit to be 
extinguished, yet still we bear within us the spark, the germ 
of our eternity, of harmony and light both for the world and 
for God. 

** And I knew now that what I had hungered after in my 
best years was neither knowledge, nor honour, nor riches; 
nor to be a priest or a great creator in steel. No, my 
friend, what I had hungered after was to build a temple, 
not chapels for prayers or churches for waiting penitent 
sinners, but a temple for the human spirit in its grandeur, 
where we could lift up our souls in an anthem as a gift to 
heaven.”’ .. “As for me—I did not do this thing for 
Christ’s sake, or because I loved my enemy; but because 
standing upon the ruins of my life, I felt a vast responsi- 
bility. Mankind must arise, and be better than the blind 
powers that order its ways; in the midst of its sorrows, it 
must take heed that the God-like does not die. The spark 
of eternity was once more aglow in me and said: ‘ Let there 
be light.” And more and more it came home to me that 
it is man himself that must create the divine in heaven and 
on earth—that that is his triumph over the dead omnipo- 
tence of the universe. Therefore I went out and sowed the 
corn in my enemy’s field that God might exist.” 

So the book ends with “ the Great Hunger appeased.” 
A very fine work, both in execution and in meaning. 


JoHN GALSWORTHY. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘*The Call of the World.” By ARDASER SORABJEE WADIA. 
(Dent.) 


Mr. Wanita quotes Ruskin about telling a story in a 
plain way. His own is of all ways the most plain. If the 
reader can nerve himself to the sticking-point he will be 
rewarded with some comedy from this copious flow of undis- 
tinguished words. The author is proud of his literary 
training, and his memory for all the catch-phrases and 
clichés that ever did service is uncanny. It is a distinction 
of a sort to write 425 pages about a world tour, or, as Mr. 
Wadia would say, “a varied peregrination,” without once 
conveying an idea of the things seen. We get a cumulative 
impression of the average Englishman “doing the sights” 
from India to England, America and Japan, patronising the 
‘lower orders,” angry with immigration officers who cannot 
understand why this traveller should be exempt from regula- 
tions, and, whenever some dazzlingly “ indescribable ” scene 
needs its tribute, unwinding from a tenacious memory the 
right quotation from Ruskin, Wordsworth, Watts-Dunton, 
or Miss Marie Corelli. Yet Mr. Wadia is not an average 
Englishman, but a Parsee who has written books on Zoro- 
aster and Fate, and who postponed a work on the Superman 
in order to give us “something lighter” on his travels. 

The reader should be grateful for this diversion as he 
watches Mr. Wadia on board the liner, very touchy about the 
snobbish caste views of the Anglo-Indian passengers, in 
England praying that no “bastard democratic ideals” 
should sever the fine “ relations that exist between those who 
have enough and to spare and those who have not and are 
in want ’’—his point is that there could then be no noble 
charity—or sitting in the Distinguished Strangers’ gallery 
while Mr. Austen Chamberlain, ‘‘ the most noticeable figure 
in the House that day,’’ mesmerises the visitor with his 
presence and his speech. At Windermere the most memor- 
able thing that happened was at a concert where a lady 
recited Kipling’s ‘““If——-.” He heard her with “rapturous 
enthusiasm. It came to me like a revelation, like a new 

salm of life.” Further adventures were in store. Mr. 
Wadia was thrilled by an invitation from Miss Corelli, the 
one novelist of modern times he has the patience to read. 
There was some great talk at the interview which Mr. Wadia 
is good enough to record. 

From Stratford-on-Avon, “ where rests the bard of all 
time,’”’ we follow him to America, where he tells unsmiling 
reporters his opinion of English generalship and of our 
obtuseness in not asking General Baden-Powell to direct the 
armies in France. He crosses the Pacific, and at Kobé we 
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A DEFEATED 
GERMANY 


Will strive to regain by a round-table diplomacy all she has 
lost by force of arms. It is our individual duty to 
help to sway the balance by a sure knowledge of facts. 


Read 


GERMANY’S LOST COLONIALEMPIRE 
and the 

ESSENTIALS OF RECONSTRUCTION 

By JOHN S, HARRIS, a leading authority on the future 


of the native races. Is. net. 


THE BLACK MAN'S PARTIN THEWAR 


By that great Empire-builder and Administrator, Sir 
HARRY JOHNSTON. 1s. 6d. net. 


SERBIA’S PART IN THE WAR 


Vol I. The rampart against Pan-Germanism. 7s. 6d. net. 
By W. H. CRAWFURD PRICE, late Zimes Correspon- 
dent, and a leading exponent of Balkan politics. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE HUNS 


A record of 15 months’ captivity in Ruhleben. 
Illustrations from the Camp Magazine. 


With 


Is, net. 


WHO'S WHO IN HUNLAND ? 


By F. W. WILE. 


Is. net; 
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tind him dining on the fried fish and potato salad” that Mr. 
Kipling once became rapturous over; then to Corea, where 
he gained relief from monotonous scenery by reading Victoria 
Cross. Like Mr. Wadia we have been “no end interested,” 
and we shall await with curiosity, though much patience, his 
work on the Superman. 

* * . 


“The Last of the War Lords: New Light on the Life 
and Personality of Kaiser Wilhelm II.” (Grant Richards. 
10s. 6d.) 


LonG before the war there were people in England, and 
in Germany too, for whom the late Kaiser’s Attila speech and 
his persecutions and imprisonments of men of liberal views 
were sufficient to mark him as a dangerous monomaniac. 
At the same time there were others in this country who 
received him in their homes, crowds who turned out into 
the streets to welcome him, and journalists, who now are 
busy blacking his character, were just then as industriously 
blacking his boots. It is sufficient for most decent people 
that he was the embodiment of the war spirit. Tolstoy’s 
summary of the man as a “ narrow-minded, ill-bred, badly 
educated, vain German an anthropoid in crown 
and purple robe,’ is a recognizable portrait. It was all 
true before the war. But there are thousands—otherwise 
such chroniques scandaleuses as these would not be worth a 
publisher’s while—who are not convinced by the horrors of 
the past four years, but want to know how their villain 
behaved at the breakfast table and in the bedroom. They 
will like this book, especially- ter on the “ Kaiser 
and Womenkind,” which has the leer of a nasty picture 
postcard. The author does not give his name, but he assures 
us he was “trained among Foreign Office men.’’ It is for 
them to disprove it. 

x . * 


“Russia's Decline and Fall.” By 
LADZIWILL. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


PRINCESS CATHERINE 

Wuy this should be called the “secret history of a great 
débacle” we cannot say. It reveals very little that is not 
already known. It covers only the period from July, 1914, 
to the close of 1915, and the book was completed, apparently, 
in January, 1916. The publishers, in a foreword, are struck 
with the author’s prescience, but the concluding note of the 
volume that Russia, in December, 1915, was unanimous for 
war, dividing counsels existing no longer, looks rather foolish 
in view of what did happen. Earlier in the war she herself 
had been alarmed at the internal conditions, and feared that 
the riots and strikes were the prelude to a vast upheaval. 
It may be news to some English newspaper readers that 
three months after the opening of war suggestions were made 
in Petrograd that public opinion might be prepared to 
consider the possibility of making peace with Germany. 
Those evil Bolsheviks! The disaster at Tannenborg the 
Princess attributes to the stupidity of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, who blundered into the trap set by Hindenburg. 
She has her own views of the cause of the Russian Army not 
being able to make a better stand against the enemy; she 
is inclined to put it down to the vodka prohibition. 


* . * 


‘* The Conscience of Europe: The War and the Future.” By 
ALEXANDER W. RIMINGTON. (Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a brave sermon by the late Professor Rimington, 
and there is to-day probably a larger audience now the 
nations have proved for themselves that there is more besti- 
ality in war than there is romance. He was shocked at the 
conscienceless acceptance of the war by Europe, especially 
by the women of Europe, who not only supported the struggle 
by idealising militarism, but augmented the slaughter by 
supplying the weapons for the bereavement and misery of 
millions of their sisters. If we cannot free ourselves from 
the narrow nationalism which sees only vice in our opponents 
and virtue in ourselves, a League of Nations can be but a 
dead machine. Without an altruistic humanism the world 
will relapse again to insanity and barbarism. 

* * * 


“"Twixt Eagle and Dove.” By E 


Mr. Lucas’s book is for reading in an easy 
Leisureliness is one of his distinctive qualities. 


V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s.) 
chair. 
You are 





content to sit down and listen, with only the most casual 
interruptions, to his intimate talk. You feel like a nephew 
with a genial uncle, who is satisfying your young inquisitive- 
ness. It is good to revive again that old concern in 
subsidiary phases of life which, as we are now highly 
intellectual grown-ups, we must in public pretend are 
beneath our serious regard There is nothing extra-mural 
about the thought of Mr. Lucas, but there is nothing small 
or narrow. He ingratiates himself by ingenious conversa- 
tion, and we confess to being pleased. He does not believe 
that the soldier on leave, having no British Museum to 
beguile him, need be disappointed of entertainment while 
there exists the British Museum of the streets. This exactly 
places Mr. Lucas. He cannot go walking in the most 
unpromising of brick lanes without finding something of 
wonder. He lives in a world of interesting things which 
duller eyes never see till Mr. Lucas is kind enough to point 
them out and prove their significance. That you at once 
feel the same interest is because Mr. Lucas is a skilful 
hand in the subtlety of narration. 


The Geek in the Ciip. 


PEACE ON THE Stock ExcHANGE. 


li is now possible to estimate the effects of Peace on the 
Stock Exchange. There has been no boom at all. Intelligent 
anticipation has brought about a certain rise in prices since the 
summer, and Consols in particular were several points above 
their low record. On Monday there was a certain amount of 
excitement, and some buying. But since then selling has 
predominated. An immense mass of paper securities are in 
existence, and, of course, many institutions and individuals are 
in need of cash. The Money Market, however, does not show 
much change, the rates for short loans being now from 8 to 34 
per cent. The issue of a French loan in London has not 
improved feeling on the Stock Exchange, and French securities, 
which had been rising, have given way. Consols were rather 
flat on Wednesday at 603, and Home Railways are also inclined 
to fall. On Thursday Consols sank below 60, and. depression 
was general. Rubber is firmer at 2s. 6d. per lb., and this has 
given some encouragement to the Rubber Share Market. 
Industrial stocks and especially Armament Shares are falling, 
and even such Peace favorites as Meat Shares are being sold. 
Chartercd Shares, after a considerable rise, have reacted, and 
mining securities generally are out of favor. One good 
reason for depression on the Stock Exchange may be found in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s demand for a new Vote of 
Credit for 760 millions sterling (to last only until the end of 
March !), a sum greater than the whole National Debt before 
the war. Evidently the demobilisation is to be a slow and costly 
affair, and the War Debt is rising almost as fast as ever. Mr. 
Bonar Law states that he still requires a minimum weekl 
subscription of 25 millions to War Bonds, so there is not muc 
chance of new money coming to the aid of the Stock Markets 
at present. 


THE FRENCH LOAN. 

Favorable terms are offered to the British investor by the 
London section of the French National Defence Loan, details of 
which were published on Monday. The amount offered is 520 
millions frances at the price of £13 12s. 4d. per 500 franes, and 
the bonds carry interest at 4 per cent., so that the yield is £5 13s. 
per cent. Both capital and interest are exempt from all French 
taxes, present and future, and excellent arrangements are made 
for Government purchases in the market, so as to provide against 
depreciation. The bonds will not be redeemed before June Ist, 
1944, but may be redeemed at any time after. In the moment of 
triumph the French Government is not likely to appeal in vain 
in London for financial accommodation. But apart from 
sentiment, the bonds are a most attractive investment. It 
should be remembered also that the loan now issued will assist 
the French Government in liquidating its debt to this country. 


B.A.G.S. AND B.A. WESTERN RESULTS. 


The reports of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern and the 
Buenos Ayres Western Railways were issued last week, 
and both documents sérve to rub in what I wrote recently 
about working expenses. Prices of materials and stores con- 
tinued seriously on the up grade during the year ended June 
30th last. ‘The Western suffered a further increase in working 
expenses of £488,000, against a rise of £353,700 in gross 
earnings. The Buenos Ayres Great Southern can only show an 
advance of £104,300 in gross receipts, while operating expenses 
were so heavy as to cause a reduction of no less than £608,000 
in net revenue. In view of these adverse effects of war prices, 
the General Manager of the B.A. Western is wise in advising 
moderation in forecasting future prospects 


LUCELLUM. 





